Who Aouriſhed ubove five. __ 
dred Years before the Coming 
of our LORD and Saviour 
FESUS CHRIST. 
Being one of the 


hoiceſt Pieces of e 


— of that Nation. 
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Advertiſement. 
Ak mort bere Publiſhd, and 


x wherein, as in Epitome, ts con- 
tained all the Morals of Confucius 
the Chineſe Philoſopher, is very ſmall, 


if we reſpet the number of Pages which 


compoſe it; but it is doubtleſs very Great, 
if Confideration be had to the Impor- 
tance of the Things therein contain dl. 
We may ſay that the Morals of this 
Philoſopher are infinitely Sublime, but 
at the ſame time, pure, ſenſible, and 
drawn from the pureſt Fountains of Na- 
tural Reaſon, Certainly, a Reaſon de- 
ſtitute of the Lights of Divine Reve- 
lation, has never appear d with ſo much 
Ilumination and Power. Aud as there 
is not any Duty omitted by Confucius, 
ſo there is not any beſides thoſe here men- 
tioned, He greatly extends bis Morals, 
but not farther than needs muſt; his 
judgment ever telling him how far be muſt 
go, and where he muſt flop. A 2 It 


—— — 


Advertiſement. 
In which he has a very confiderable Ad. 
| vantage, mot only over a great verse, 
of Pagan Writers, that have Treated of 

Things of this Nature, but likewiſe. over 
ſeveral Chriſtian Authors, who abound 

with ſo many falſe, or over-ſubtil 


Thoughts ; who almoſt every where ſur- 


' paſs the Bounds of their Duty, and who 
give themſelves up to their own Fancy, 
or ill Humour ; who almoſt always di- 
 greſs from that juſt Mean, where Vir. 
tue ought to be plac d; who, by their falſe 
Pourtraictures do render it impoſſible to our 
Practice, aud conſequently make few 


Piirtuous Men. 


The Author de la maniere de bien 
penſer dans les Ouvrages d'Eſprit, 
who to a ſtile extreamly Polite and Exact, 
always adds an exquiſite Judgment very 
well remarks the Weakneſs aud Falſity of 
| theſe Words of a late Writer, Every 

one endeavours to poſſeſs the moſt 

Room he can in his own+Imagination, 
and promotes and aggrandizes himſelf 
in the World, only to augment the Idea 
which every one has of himſelf. Be hold 

the end of all "the | Ambitious Deſigns of 
Men, Alexander, and Cxſar. bad no. 


ot ber 


— - ” —— 


— 


* Advertiſement. 
er, otherP 1 5 in all their Battels than tbis. 
of Indeed, Alexander and Cæſar might, 
ver in their Battels, not only have mellitated 
ind | on their Interiour Image, and altho the 
til | Thought then had, might prove true in 
ur. | ſome Occurrence, yet it could not he ſo in 
vho | the Extent that was given it. There is 
y, therefore no worſe 7. hought than 
di- what he Utters, who has Compos'd the firſt 
Fir. Treatiſe of the Moral Eſſays, and whoſe 
alſe | Words we have juſt ment ion l. 
our | What the Author of theſe Eſſays lays 
few ||| down at firſt, and which he who Compoſes 
I the Excellent Dialogues already mention d, 
Jien ¶ would not take the Pains to revive, is al- 
Yrit, noſt of this Stamp; Tis even ſomewhat 
act, I worſe, to which very little Attention is 
requir d. I conceive, ſaith he, that he 
who at firſt ftild himſelf, High and 
Mighty Lord, look d upon himſelf as 
Born upon the Head of his Vaſſals, and 
that it is this that he means by this Epi- 
thet high, ſo little ſuitable to the Vile- 
rr 
hat ſignifies all this? or rather, Haw 
cares one from a ſerious and grave Air to 
advance Things of this Nature? What 
| .. ͤ ̃——— 8 


« P ² a et AS n — ? : * 


theirs. 


Lord bad loſt his Wits, he could not ima- 


Advertiſement. 
is meant by theſe Words, 1 imagine, that 


he who at the firſt Stil'd himſelf,: High 
an d Mighty Lord, look d upon himſelf 
as adyanc'd over the Head 15 his Vaſ- 
fals. Theſe Words can have but Two 
| Senſes ; the one Proper, the other Figu. 
4 . The Proper and Natural Senf 
i, That this Lord imagin 'd that his Feet 
were reſted on the % 
and that he walk'd. upon their Heads or 
Higher ; and that to fee and Command 
them, be was fore d to look down. The 


ead. of his V. aſſals, 


Figurative Senſe is, That this Lord 


thought himſelf IP in Aui hority 
over his Vaſſals, and that his Rank and 


Power were much more  confiderable thay 
It is evident, that unleſs this 


gine what the firſt Senſe fignifies ; and as 
for the ſecond, which is Figurative, it is 


very true: This Lord had Reaſon to 


conſider himſelf as advanc'd above his 
Subjects, it was his Right to aſſume Titles 
which denoted his Power and Authority, 
and he did no more than what thoſe whom 
God has ordain'd to Command others , 

God himſelf, in bis 


S criptures 


have always done. 


* 
22 
ority, 
whom 
vers , 


n bi 


tures, 


Advertiſement. 
Scriptures, calls them Gods, which is 
much more than H 51 and Mighty Lords. 
So theſe other Words, ThisEpithet of High 
is ſo unſuitable to the ewt of Men, 

are no more intelligible than the former. 

Theſe Places, which we have obſery'd, 
are not the only ones of this Nature, which 4 
are found in the Moral Eſſays. There are 
infinite other ſuch like. Aud not to go from 
the firſt Treatiſe, can theſe poſſibly be Solid, 
Altho' Men ſhould have made great 
Progreſs therein, (The Author ſpeaks of 
the Knowledge of f Things,) they would 
hardly be the more eſtimable ; ſeeing 
that theſe Barren Sciences are ſo inca- 
pable of bringing any Fruit, and ſolid 
Contentment to them, that one is as 
Happy in rejecting them at firſt, as in 
carrying them by long Study, to the 
higheſt Pitch they can be carry'd. 

We are only capable of knowing one 
ſingle Object, and one ſingle Truth at 
once. The reſt remains buried in our 
Memory, as if it was not. Behold 
therefore our Knowledge redue d to a 
ingle Object, 

W ho! 15 He chat is not Convine q, that 


9 


A 4 1 


Advertiſement. = - 
tis a Baſeneſs to think himſelf valuable | Gr. 
becauſe he is well Clad, well Hors'd, | of 


that he hath juſtly directed a Ball, and | ve 
walks with a good Grace? Te 


© What Do not the Sciences and Ex-. 
cellent Diſcoveries render a Man more wi 
Happ), Content, and Complaiſant, when 
he underſtands the right Uſe thereof: ! 
I it not well known, that there are many 
Divines, who are of Opinion, That one of #þ 
the Things which will compleat the Hap- ll MH 
pineſs to the Saints in Heaven, will le St 
a great Knowledge of an infinite number i 
| of Truths which are unknown to us upon I S 
Earth 2 Is it becauſe our Spirit can at the p. 
Same time Meditate.only upon one ſingle]. 
Ohject, that it thence follows, that all 
Ehe Knowledge of an Experienc d Man i 
timited to this ſingle Object, that he knows 
"#9 of ber, „ 
Bcaehold therefore our Knowledge re- 
duc d to a ſingle Object. In fine, Is it 
4 Baſeneſs for a Knight, or Courtier, tb 
think he ſhall be the more eſteem' d, if be 
does what is ſuitable to his Rank ; if, among 
bother Things, he is properly Habited, 
well Hors d, and Walks with a good 
„ 1 


N 


» 


Simplicity, Clear neſs, and Verité. 


Advertiſement. 


Grace? And would he not be truly worthy 
Contempt, would he not diſcover a Mean- 
meſs of mind, if be had unproper Habili- 


ments, if he ſhould take no Care and © 
Pains to be well Hors d, if he ſhould Ride 
without any Art, or Walk like a Paiſant. 


We can aver, that in this Abridgment 


of Confucius's Morals, nothing will be 
found like what we have Remark'd, We 
ſhall here ſee Moral Eſſays, which are 
Maſter-Pieces. Every Thing herein is 
Solid; becauſe that right Reaſon, that 
inward Verity, which is implanted in the 
Soul of all Men, and which our Philoſo- 
pher inceſſantly Conſulted without Preju- 


dice, guided all his Words, Thus the 


Rules which he Preſcribes, and the Duties 
to which he Exhorts, are ſuch, that there 
is no Perſon which does not immediately 
give his Approbation thereunto, There 


is nothing of Fallity in his Reaſonings, 


nothing Extream, none of thoſe fright- 
ful Subtilties, which are obſerv d in the 
Moral Treatiſes of moſt Mo- 
g — * i 
ah Meta cians ©. that deMoraledeAu- 
| dern Met 2 3 g Ly theur de la Re- 
is to ſay, in Diſcourſes where 


cherche de la 


» * 


*YVoyezleTraitte 


Perſpicuity 


Advertiſement. 


Perſpicuity ought to prevail throughout, 


and make it ſelf Senſible to Minds of the 
loweſt Rank. C 
Mie ſhall perhaps find this Maxim a 


| little Relax'd, where Confucius faith, 


That there are certain Perſons whom it 15 


 Lawful to Hate. Nevertheleſs, if the 
Thing be cloſely Conſider d, we ſhall find 
the Thought to be Juſt and Reaſonable. 


Virtue, indeed, Commands us to do Good 


50 all Men, as Confucius ſtates it; bat 
it requires not that we ſhould effettyally 
| have Friendſhip for all ſorts ef Perſons. 


There are ſome ſo Odious, that it is abſo- 
lately impoſſible to Love them: For after 
all, we only can Love Good; we Naty- 
rally have an Averfion for what appears 
extreamly Wicked and Defective. Al 


that Charity obliges us to do on this Ac- 
count, i, to ſhew kindneſs to a Perſon, 
when it is in our Power, as if we Loud 


bim, notwithſtanding the Vices, Malice, 
and great Defefts, which are diſcover d 


— 


Bee ing that opportunity offers, we ſhall 
tate Notice, That the Duty of Loving 
our Enemies, which Feſus Chriſt ſo much 
= . ö Recommends 


to excite us to behave our ſelves towards 


Advertiſement. 
Recommends in his Goſpel, is generally 
too much ſtretched. This Duty is very 
difficult to perform in its juſt Extent, 
without our rendring it yet harder, or 
rather impoſſible to Practice, and capable 
of caſting, us into Deſpair, and of making 
us fall into an entire Relaxation. The 
generality of thoſe that explain this Du- 
ty, do ſpeak as if we were obliged to re- 
tain in our Hearts a tender Amity for all 
our Enemies, howWicked aud Abomina- 
Lle ſoever they be, Tet, this is not pre- 
ciſely that which the Son of God requires 
at our Hands, becauſe he demands not 
| Things Wee impoſſible. His aim is 
6 


our Enemies, whoever they be, as we do 
to them that we Love. Indeed, the Scri- 
ptares does, in ſeveral places, by to Love 
 fignifie to do Good, almoſt in the ſame 
manner as we do to thoſe for whom we 
have a great Affection. If thi were a 
fit occaſton, we might Verifie this with 
| ſeveral Paſſages. We ſhall ſatisfie our 
ſelves only with alleging the Example 
ef God himfelf, which our Saviour pro- 
poſes for our · Imitation, For, after ha- 
g ving 


Advertiſement. 


ving ſaid: Matth . "Fs: 44; 45. Love 
your Enemies; Bleſs them that Curſe 


you; do Good to tliem that Hate you; 


and Pray for them that Deſpitefully 


uſe you, and perſecute you; (Jer theſe 
are all as ſo may Synonymous Terms,) 


he adds, That ye may be the Children 
of your Father which is in Heaven: 


For he maketh his Sun to Riſe upon the 
Evil and on the Good, and ſendeth his 


Rain on the Juſt and on the Unjuſt, 
Now, it is certain, That God Laan not 
the Wicked and Unjuſt, altho he may 


ao them Good ; He has had an extream 


Averſion for a Caligula, for a Nero, ant 


T ot her ſuch like Monſters ; altho' he has 
| caus'd his Sun to Shine, and ſent his Rain 


upon them. But he has dealt with them 
as if he Loud them; and 'tis after this 


manner alſo that we ought to Deport our 
felves towards our Enemies. Tis not 
that we are not hound ſincerely to endeg- 


vour, what in us lies, to retain in our 


Hearts ſome Sentiments of Friendſhip f 


for them; but there are certain Perſons 


fo Lewd, 5 Profligate, and ſo Abomina- 
11 for whom it is impoſſ ble to have theſe 
| Sentiments 


—— ——— 


Advertiſement. 

| Sentiments. And tis upon this Account 
- that the Charity is yet greater, more ge- 
fe | nerous, and Praiſe Worthy, when, not- 
u; ¶withſtanding that Averſion which we 
| cannot hinder our ſelves from bearing to 
eſe certain Perſons, we ceaſe not to do them 
2 Good upon Occaſion, with the Proſpedt of 
-N }' yielding Obedience unto Gt. 
4 « for the reſt, by what we have hi- 
16 therto ſaid it may be judg d how exceed - 
us ingly the Publick is beholden to the R. F. 
if Incorcetta and Couplet, who have Tran- 
t | ſlated, out of Chineſe into Latine, the 
Three Books of Confucius, from which 


mM | we have Extrafied this Piece of Morality, 
10 which is now divulg d. We have Sele- 
s | H#edthe moſt important Things, and have 
n let flip ſeveral, which, altho good in 
n themſelves, and particularly agreeable to 
5 the Genius of the Perſons for whom t hey 
* have been Said and Writ, would have 
* ſeem d, perhaps, too common and incon- 
aerable in our Europe. And foraſmuch, 
I 4 in the Worb of the R. F. Incorcetta 
? and Couplet, a Diſcourſe is made concern- 
s ing the Origine of the Chineſe Nation, and 


of the Ancienteſt Books which this Nation 


Advertiſement. 


enjoys, ah which were Extant, ſeveral 
Ages before that of Confucius, we have 
therefore Tranſlated what on this account 


is moſt neceſſary to be known. 
It is here requiſite, fo 


Idolators; 


Kam- ti, and to whom their third Empe- 
ror named Hoam-ti, erected a Temple, 
which was probable the firft 
Built to God. The Name of Xam-ti, 
which they attribute to God, fegnifies So- 
_ veraign Maſter, or Emperor. It is ob. 


ſervable, that there have been a great 


many of the Chineſe Emperors that have 


very frequently aſſum'd the Sirname of 
Emperor, 


Ti, which imports Maſter, 


or that of Vam, which fi gifs King; 
. that there was one Prince of the Fourth 
Race, who wascalled Xi Hoam Ti, The 
: Great, or Avguſt Emperor ; but there 
#5 not found any that has dar d to aſs 5 
t 


or the Reader þ 
| Satigfaltion, to declare, That the Chi- 
neſes, from the beginning if their Origine 
to the times of Confucius, have not been 
that they have had neither 
falſe Gods nor Images; that they have 
paid Adoration only to the Creator of the 
Univerſe, whom they have always called 


that wat 


Advertiſement. 


the Title of Xam, that is to ſay, Sove- 


raign, andthat they have always reſpect- 


fully left it to the abſolute Fudge of the 


Univerſe, 3 
It is true, that in China, Sacrifices 


have ever been offer d to diverſe Tutelary 
Angels: But in the times which preceeded 
Confucius, twas in Reſpect of Honour- 
ing them infinitely leſs than Xam-Ti, the 
| Soveraign Lord of the World. 


The Chineſes ſervd God with Extra- 


ordinary Pomp and Magnificence, but at 
the ſame time, with a very modeſt and 
very humble Behaviour; and ſaid, That 
all this external Worſhip was in no wife a- 
greeable to the Divinity, if the Soul was 
not invardly Adornd with Piety and © 


Virtue. They highly Honour their Fa- 


thers aud Mothers, and Perſons advanc'd 


in Age. The Women were very Virtuous ; 
and in their Habits and all their Faſhions 
great Modeſly was obſervd. The Men 


and Women, Nobles and Peaſants, Kings 


and Subjects, did greatly eſteem Sobriety, 
Frugality, Moderation, Fuſtice, and 
„„ „%% 
The Religion and Piety of the Chineſes 
i ontinued 


Advertiſement. 


continued almoſt in this State unto the || 
Time of the Philoſopher Li Lao Kiun, 
who was Contemporary with Confucius, | 


and who firſt declar'd there were ſeveral 


Gods. Confucius put a ſtop to the Tor- 
rent of Superſtition and Idolatry, which 
began to overflow. But in fine, when | 
| Fohi's Idol was brought from the Indies, 
that n to ſay, Sixty five Tears after Jeſus | 
Chriſt, this Torrent ſo ſtrongly over- | 
flow'd, that it made an Irruption, the | 


ad Effects whereof are ſtill ſeen. 


 *Twere to be wiſht that there had from 
time to time been rais'd of theſe Confu- 
cius's. Things would not be in the po- 
ſture wherein they are at China. This 


great Man inſtracted, as well by bis Man- 
ners aud Example, as by his Precepts : 


Aud hi Precepts are ſo juſt, ſo neceſſary, 
and propos'd with ſo much Gravity, and 
at the ſame time with ſo much Meekneſs 


and Ingenuity, that they muſt needs eaſily 


infiuuate into our Hearts, and produce 


great Effeds therein. Read only this lit- 


tle Treatiſe which is ſufficient to give you 


a very great and plenary;Satisfattion. 
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THE 


Chineſe Philoſopher, 


The FIRST PART. 


Of the Antiquity, and Philoſophy of t the 
Chineſes. 


Lehough in this little Work 
our Deſign is only to relate 
What is moſt Remarkable in 

Conſuciuss Books, yet we are 
obige to ſpeak of ſome Books which 
have appear 25 in China before this Phi- 


A N But this not being to be 
„ done 


a | 


interpreted theſe Annals, 

difficulty to avow, that whatever is 
Vrit concerning ( hina, before the Reign 
of this Emperor, is fabulous and ſuſpi- 


2 The Morals 7 enen 


done without refleQing a little back- 
wouaard, we will diſeourſe one word con- 


cerning the Origin and Antiquity of 
| the Chineſes. 


The Chineſe Chronologers do almoſt 


all agree, that Fohz, who began to 


reign 2952 Years before the Birth of 
jeſus Chriſt, was the Founder of this 


Monarchy. The Chineſes that have 
make no 


cious: and one of their moſt renown'd 
Hiſtorians, named Taiſucum, frankly 


confeſſes, that he is ignorant of what 
paſſed before the Reign of Ainum, the 
Succeſſor of Fohi. 
cettain Annals which the Chineſes call 
the Great Annals, wherein the thing is 


There are only 


otherwiſe read. The Author of this 


Prodigious Chronology, which con- 
tains almoſt an Hundred and fifty Vo- 
lumes, reports that after the Creation 


of the World, there were three Empe- 


rors: The one of Heaven, the other 
” the Earth, and the third of Men; 


That 


4 Chineſe 2 het.” 


That the Progeny of this laſt FR 
ceeded one another for the ſpace of 


above Forty nine thouſand Years; after 


which; Thirty five Imperial Families 
do ſucceſſively Reign for ſeveral Ages 
without Interruption. This Author 
likewiſe adds, That he juſtifies not 
what he ſays, and at laſt agrees, that 


it is more certain to begin with Fohz, 


and herein to follow the moſt famous 
and beſt reputed Hiſtorians. 


*Tis not that in Fobis Liſe they 


have not inſerted an infinite 3 
of Fables, which might cauſe us to 
queſtion whether this Emperor ever 


was; For beſides that in the Great 


Annals, it is read, that Fohi Mother 


accidentally ſtepping into a Place 


where a Giant had paſſed, ſhe was 
{uddenly encompals'd with a Rain- 


bow, and that twas at this very 
moment, that ſhe perceiv'd her ſelf 


with Child of the Nor of the Chi- 


neſe Monarchy, where it is alſo rela- 


ted that this Founder had the Head of 
a Man, and Body of a Serpent. Tis 
true, that theſe Fables being very groſs, 
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1 1 he Morals of Confucius, 


oe Generality of the Chineſes deride 
them. They report, that the Ground 
of this Ridiculous Tradition was the 


Colour of Fohis Body, which was 


marked with feveral ſpots; or rather, 
that it was an Hieroglyphick, whereby 
they intended to repreſent this Prince, 


as a Prince of extraordinary Prudence. 


But although we had not this Conſi- 
deration and Proſpect, the Genealogy 

of this King is ſo exact, fo circum- 

ſtantial, and ſo well 
| Chronological Tables of the Chineſes, 
that it 1s not poſſible to imagine it 
only a Fancy; fo that there is certain- 
Illy as little reaſon to deny, or even to 
queſtion that Foh; ever was, as to 
maintain that Saturn, Jupiter, Hercules, 


and Romulus are only Names, under 


pretence that the Poets and graveſt 
HFiſtorians have intermixt the Hiſtory 
of their Birth with a Thouſand | imper- | 
tinent Fables. . | 
Nevertheleſs, theſe very Annals, Y 
which contain ſo many Fables upon 


the Account of Fohis Birth, do 


lay nothing of his Predecellor 85 0 
0 


proſecuted in the 
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2 Chineſe Philoſopher: 3 
do ſpeak very imperfectly concerning 
his Country; which makes us ſuſpect 


that he was not Born in China, and 
that he came thither from ſome other 
place. They only intimate, that he 


was Born in a Province called Xenf,, 


where he indeed muſt neceſſarily ar- 


rive, ſuppoſing that he came from 
ſome other Part into China; For aſter 
the Confuſion of Tongues, and Diſper- 
ſion of the People, he muſt come from 
Meſepotamia, or from the Territory of 

Sennaar, to Land at Aenſi, and after- 

wards arrive in the heart of the Coun- 
try, viz. in the Province of Honan, 
where it is writ that he kept his 
Court. e 5 
Although we cannot exactly know 
at what time Fohi laid the firſt Foun- 
dations of his Empire, yet it is very 
probable that it was not long after the 
Deluge: For indeed; if we vigorouſly 
follow the Computations of the Chi. 
neſes, and Chronology of the Septua- 
gint, twas not till about 200 Yeats 
after, in a time when Noah was yet 


lying; ſo that we may readily believe 


C3 that 


— — — — 
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that he is deſcended from this Patri- || fo: 
arch by Sem, who according to the | Wt 
Sentiment of the whole World, had do 
Aſia for his Inheritance. And that ex 
which more confirms us in our Opi- for 
nion, is, that in the Chineſe Language, of 
Sem, which ſignifies to ingender and tha 
produce, imports alſo Life and Sacri- For 


ce. Indeed, tis from Noah's Chil. || tha 
. dren, that all Men ſince the Deluge of 
are deſcended, and have received Life, aſte 
and have learn't to offer Sacrifice unto || 7ao 
God. Whereunto it might be added, it | 
that Fohi is by the Chineſes called Paobi, | Ye: 
which ſignifies alſo a Victim, becauſe | 1 
that he was the firſt of Sew's Poſte: || foll 
rity that introduc'd the Service of | Chi 
God and Uſe of Sacrifices amongſt f 
them, 8 Vo 
But if we reſuſe to adhere to the |} and 
6 Computations before. mention'd, let Cre 
k us retrench, with their leave, the firſt the 
q fix Emperors, whoſe Hiſtory cannot || eve: 
In eyery thing be true, and let us be. I ted, 
1 gin to compute only from the ſeventh, || amp 
' viz, from the e Tao. For from Ann 
1 this Emperor's | Reign, ſo many Per- ther 
| ſeons 
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4 Chineſe Philoſopher, » 
ſons have, by Cycles, computed and 
writ, whatever has paſs d in this King- 


dom, and have done it with ſo much 
exactneſs, and ſuch a general Uni- 


formity, that we can no more doubt 
of the Truth of their Calculation, 


than of that of the Greek Olympiads. 


For we ſhall alſo find, aceording to 
that Computation, that the Origin 
of the Chineſe Nation was not long 
aſter the Flood; for from the time of 
Tao, to the Year of this Age 1688. 
it is Four thouſand forty and eight 
This being ſo, it muſt neceſſarily 
follow that the firſt - Inhabitants of 
China had likewiſe the true Knowledge 


| of God, and of the Creation of the 


World ; For the Idea of the true God, 
and the Remembrance of the World's 
Creation continued a long time after 
the Deluge, in the Minds of Men, and 
even of thoſe that were moſt corrup- 
ted, as the Poſterity of Cham for ex- 
ample. Indeed, beſides that in the 
Annals of the Chineſes, a Diſcourſe is 
there made concerning the Creation 
. of 


—— — — — ——— r˙ — K 


8 The Morals bf Con fucius, 
of the World, although after a diffe- || Su 
rent Method from Moſes's Hiſtory, I Boe 
yet it was not poſſible that theſe - 
Idea's of the true God, which the Vo 
Creation of the World, and after that nec 
the Deluge had deeply ingravd in the 
their Hearts, could be ſo ſuddenly I} fict 
effac'd in ſuch a manner, as that they || find 
ſhould fall into Idolatry, and follow || tim 
after other Gods than he that had ] ſeer 
created them, But the more through. I viz 
ly to convince' us of what we have || whi 
boy: diſcourſing, it is needful only Fan 
to conſider the Doctrine, Sentiments all 1 
and Manners of the Antient Chineſes, ||| othi 
the Books of their Philoſophers, and | and 
eſpecially thoſe of Confucius. Cor- The 
tainly we ſhall throughout obſerve imp 
the excellenreſt Morality that ever was mac 
taught, a Morality which might be || Fam 
ſaid to proceed from the School of and 
Jeſus Chriſt. IJ was 
The Books which the Ancient hi- rive 
neſes have writ, are exceeding nume- the 
rous, but the chief are thoſe whith aD 
are called tim; that is to ſay, The Fan 
five Vous: and thoſe entirules Was 
= Su 
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2 Chineſe Philoſopher. 9 
zu Au, that is to ſay, The four 
VV 
The firſt and chiefeſt of theſe five 
Volumes is called Xu Kin. It is not 
neceſſary very amply to diſcourſe of 
the Antiquity of this Work; Tis ſuf. 
ficient to ſay, that in peruſing it we 
find, that the Author wrote a long 
time before Moſes. At firſt there is 
ſeen the Hiſtory of three great Kings, 
viz, Tao, Xun, and Yu, the laſt of 
which was the firſt and chief of the 


Family Hia, the moſt conſiderable of 


all the Imperial Families ; and the two 
others have been famous Law-givers, 
and, as} it were, the Solons of China. 
Therein is afterwards found the moſt. 
important Conſtitutions that were 
made during the Reign of the ſecond 
Family, or Imperial Houſe called am 

and Yu, eſpecially by Chimtam, who 

was the Founder thereof, and who ar- 
rived at the Empire 1776 Years before 
the coming of Jeſus Chriſt. In fine, 
a Diſcourſe is there made of the third 
Family, wherein is chiefly related what 
was ſaid or done,moſt remarkable un- 
| „ J 


10 The Aab of 8 


der the Gcvernment of the five firſt 
Princes, and of the twelſth. There is 


= repreſented the Hiſtory of Vuvam, who 


was the chief of this third Family, and 
the Lucubrations and Inſtructions of 
the Illuſtrious Cheucum, the Brother of 
this Emperor, who was a Prince high- 
ly eſteem'd, both for his Virtue and 
extraordinary Prudence. This whole 
Volume, not to multiply words, is 

only an Hiſtorical Relation, and Col- 
lection of Moral Maxims, of Harangues 


ſpoken by Princes, of Sentences utter- 


= o by the Mouths of Kings, and parti- 
cular Perſons, and of Precepts and 


Counſel given to Princes, wherein ſo 


much Prudence, Policy, Wiſdom and 
Religion is ſet forth, that they might 
be given to all Chriſtian Princes. 

The ſecond Volume, which is pro- 
perly a Recital of the Cuſtoms and Or- 


dinances of almoſt twelve Kings, is 


entituled Pi Jim. Tis a Collection 
of Odes, and ſeveral other little Poems 
of this Nature: For Muſick being 
greatly eſteem'd, and much uſed in 
China, and Whatever is publiſhed 12 
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this Volume having reſpe only to the 


Purity of Manners, and Practice of 
Virtue, thoſe that wrote it compoſed 
it in Verſe, to the end that every one 
being enabled to ſing the things there. 
in contained, they might be in every 


one's Mouth. Virtue is there magni- 


fied and extolled to the higheſt degree, 
and there are ſo many things expreſt 
after a method fo grave and wiſe, that 
tis impoſſible not to admire them. It 
is very true, that therein are contained 
extravagant 


things very ridiculous, 
Hyperboles in favour of certain Prin- 


ces, and Murmurings and Repinings 


wainſt God and Heaven: But the moſt 
judicious Interpreters are of Opinion, 
that all this is ſuſpicious; that thoſe to 
whom they are attributed are not the 
Authors; that they are not to be cre= 
dited, as being fince added. Indeed 


the other Ancient Odes, they ſay con- 
tain nothing ridiculous, extravagant, 
or criminal, as appears by theſe words 

of Confucius ; The whole Doctrine of the 


three hundred Poems is reduced to theſe 


few Words, Su Vu SIC, which Import, 
1 


15 eſt, if it may be called a Volume, no- 


12 The Morals of Confucius, 
That we ought not zo think any thing that 
i wicked or impure. 


The third Volume is called Te Ain. 
In this Volume, which is the Ancient- 


could 
ſand ? 
Mons 
being 


thing but Obſcurity and Darkneſs is t 
bobbſervd. Fohi had no ſooner founded f ae 


his Empire, than he gave Inſtructions 
to the Chineſes; but the uſe of Chara. 
cters and Writing being unknown, 
this Prince, who could not teach them 
all with his Voice, and who was more- 
over employ'd in the Advancement of 
his growing Monarchy, after a long 
and ſerious Conſideration, thought at hd 
laſt upon making a Table, compoſed 15 
of ſome little Lines which it is not 00 j if 
geſſary to deſcribe. The Chineſes be . ah 
ing as yet dull and ruſtick, tis probable # 6 
that this Prince laboured in vain ; and . ; 

ik it is true, that he accompliſhed his ng 
Deſign, by the clear and eaſie Expli- " F 
cations which he himſelf gave for the 93s 
_ underſtanding of theſe Lines, it hap- 75 
pen d, at leaſt inſenſibly, that this onfu 
Table became uſeleſs, For it is cer- — 
Fain, that after his Death no uſe . 
cold 
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could be made thereof. Two thou- 


ſand Years from the Foundation of the 


Monarchy was near elaps d, no one 


being able any way to decypher this 


Myſterious Table, when at laſt an Oedi. 


pus was ſeen to appear: Twas a Prince 
Inamed Yervam. This Prince endea- 
Jvoured to penetrate the Senſe of theſe 
Lines by a great number of others, 
which he diſpoſed after different ways; 
they were new Anigmas. His Son, 
viz, Cheucum, attempted the ſame 
thing; but had not the good fortune 
In brief, five hun- 
fdred Years after appeared Confucius, 
who endeavoured to untie this Gor- 


better to ſucceed, 


dian Knot, He explain d, 


according 


to his 4 r= any the little Lines ; 


of the Founder, with the Interpreta- 


tions that had been made before him; 


and refers all to the Nature of Beings 


Confacius being arriv'd at a more ad- 


take, and deſigned to make new Com- 


mentaries on this Fnigmatical Work: 
but 


and Elements; to the Manners and 
Diſcipline of Men. It is true, that 


vanced Age, acknowledged his Mi- 
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14 The Morals of Confucius, 
But Death hinder'd him from fulfill. 
ling his Reſolution —@ 

To the fourth Volume Confucius 
has given the Title of Chun Cieu; words 
which ſignifie the Spring and Autumn, 

He compoſed it in his Old Age. He 
diſcourſes like an Hiſtorian of the Ex. 
peditions of divers Princes ; of their 
Virtues and Vices ; of the Fatigues 
they underwent, with the Recompen. 
ces they received. Confucius deſigned 

to this fourth Volume the Title of 

Spring and Autumn, which is an Em. 
blematical Title, becauſe that States 
flouriſh when their Princes are en- 
dowed with . Virtue and Wiſdom; 


| which is repreſented by the Spring; I 


and that on the contrary they fall like 
the Leaves, and are utterly deſtroyed, 
when their Princes are diſpirited, ot 
are wicked, which is repreſented by 
the Autumn, _ „ 
The Fifth Volume entituled Li Ti, 


or Memoires of Rites and Duties, 1s 


compoſed of two Books, the Matter 
ol which is extracted by Confucius out 
of ſeveral other Books, and of various 


Monu- 
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4 Chineſe Philoſopher. 15 
Monuments of Antiquity. But about 
Three hundred years after, all the Co- 
pies of the Work being Burnt, by 
"rds the Command of a cruel Emperor, 
mn. called Aihoamti, and this Loſs being 
Hef impoſſible to be repaird any other 
Ex- way, than by conſulting the moſt 
heir Aged Perſons that might have pre. 
oues ſerv d any Idea's thereof, it is not 
pen. to be queſtion'd that the Work is at 
rned preſent exceedingly defective, even as 
offithe Interpreters themſelves acknow- 
Em-ſledge ; There are indeed ſeveral things 
tates herein wanting, and a great many 
en- Jothers added, which never were, in 
om; NConfuciuss Copies. However, in this 
ring; whole Volume, ſuch as it now is, 
he Treats of the Rites as well Sacred 
as Prophane, of all ſorts of Duties, 
ſuch as were practic'd in the'time of 
the three Families of the Princes Hia, 
I Aam, and Chen, but eſpecially of that 
i Ki, which Reign'd in Confucius's time. 
es, ih Theſe Duties are thoſe of Parents to 
latter their Children; thoſe of Children to 
out their Parents; the Duties of Husband 
rious nd Wife; theſe: of Friends, thoſe 
* which 
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16 The Morals of Confucius, 
which reſpe& Hoſpitality, and thoſe 
which are neceſſary to be perform'd 
at home, or abroad, or at Feaſts. He 
there diſcourſes likewiſe of the Veſſels 
of the Sacrifices, of the Victims that 


were to be offerd up to Heaven, of 
the Temples to be choſen for that 


end, of the reſpect we ought to have 
for the Dead, and of their Obſequies 
or Funeral Rites. In a word, he 
therein Treats of the Liberal Arts, 


eſpecially of Muſick, of the Military 
Art, of the way of lancing a Javelin, 
and guiding a Chariot. Behold in 


brief what the five Volumes con- 
' tain, Es Li as 


"The four. Beoke - the ahtes Gelb-ot 


which are Confucius's Books, whereof 


we deſign to ſpeak, do comprehend 


the whole Philoſophy of the Chineſes, 
at leaſt, whatever this Philoſophy 
has moſt curious and - conſiderable; 


They explain and more clearly illu- 


ſtrate what is writ in the five Vo- 
lumes: and although the Authority 
of the five Volumes be 1nfinitely 
greater, by reaſon of their Antiquity, 


than, 
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than that of the four Volumes, yet 


the four Volumes exceed it, for the 
Advantage that may be receiv'd there. 
from. Indeed, beſides that the Chi- 
neſes do thence derive their Principa! 
Oracles, and what they believe to be 
eternal Verities; The Literati, which 
are Philoſop hers that follow Confucius” 8 
Doctrine, * which have in their 
own hands all the Employments of 
the Nation, cannot arrive at the de- 
gree of a Philoſopher, and conſequently 
to be Mandorims or Magiſtrates, with 
out a great Knowledge of theſe four 
Books. They are, in truth, under an 
Obligation, to know one of the ſive 


Volumes, which they pleaſe to chuſe, 


according to their Fancy and Inclina- 


tion: But as for the four Books, they 


are indiſpenſably oblig'd to know 
them all four by heart, uf throughly 
to underſtand them; The Principal 
Reaſons of which are as follows: The 
firſt is, That Confucius and Memcius, 
who writ the fourth Book, have Col- 
lected what is beſt and moſt exquiſite 
in the Works of the Ancients, The 
D -- ſecond 


3 The Morals of Confucius, 
ſecond is, That they have added ſeve- 


ral good things to the Diſcoveries and 


Thoughts of their Anceſtors. The 


third, That Confucius aud Memcius 
propoſe their Doctrine after a clearer 
and politer Method than was formerly 


done. In fine, tis becauſe that Confu- 


_ cius and Memcius have, in the four 
Books, avoided the dull and harſh 
ſtile of the Ancients, and that by a 
ſmooth ſtile, although without Pride 


and Arrogancy, they have added Or- 


naments to the naked Simplicity of the 
Golden Age, „ 


We have nothing to ſay concerning 
the Fourth Book, becauſe that this 
Work of Menicius has not as yet ap- 
pear d in Europe, but before we pro- 
ceed to ſpeak of Confucius, it is ne- 


Philoſopher, together with the moſt 
remarkable Paſſages of his Life. 


Confucius was Born 551 Years before 
the coming of Jeſus Chriſt. He was 
of a moſt Noble Extraction; for, not 
to mention his Mother, who was of 
an Illuſtrious Birth, his Father, who 


had 


ceſſary ro publiſh the Merit of this NY 
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ve. | had been advancd to the firſt and. 
nd chiefeſt Offices of the Empire, was 
k deſcended from the laſt Emparon of : 
tus the ſecond Family. 
rer Diſpoſitions to Virtue appearing 
rly | ſometimes in the tendereſt Vears, 
u. Confucius, at fix Years old diſcover: ed 
our nothing of: a Child: All his ways were 
arſh Manly. 
y 2 At the Age of Fifteen Years, he ap- 
ride Il ply'd himſelf to the Reading of the 
Or- Ancients, and having ſelecked thoſe 
the which were moſt eſteemed, and which 
FE himſelf judg'd the beſt, he thence ex- 
tracted the moſt excellent Inſtructions, 
with a deſign firſt to profit himſelf, 
thereby to make them the Rules of 
his own Conduct, and afterwards to 
propoſe them to others. At Twenty 
Years old he Married, and had a Son 
named Peyu, who died at Fifty. He 
was the only Child he had, but his 
Race extinguiſh'd not; he had a Grand. 
lon called, Caſa, that was an Honour 
to his Anceſtors, Cuſu apply'd him- 
elf to Philoſophy, he made Conner: . 
aries on his Grandfather's Books, 
1 3 


20 The Morals of Confucius, 
advanc'd to the higheſt Dignities, and 
his Houſe is fo well ſupported, and 
his Poſterity have always been ſo con- 
ſiderable both for their Promotions 
and Opulency, that this Family is at 

_ preſent one of the moſt Illuſtrious in 
oo. 
Confucius exercis d the Magiſtracy 
at divers places with very good Suc- 
ceſs, and with a great Reputation ; 
His greateſt Aim being the Publick 

| Good, aud the Propagation of his 
Doctrine, he ambitiouſly ſought not 
after Vain-glory in theſe ſorts of Em- 
ploys. Inſomuch, that when he ac- 
compliſh'd not his end, when he ſaw 
himſelf fruſtrated in the hopes he had 
of being enabled more eaſily to diffuſe 
his Lights, from an high Place, he de. 
ſeended and renounc'd the Office of 

= we Ye 
This Philoſopher had Three thou- 
ſand Diſciples, among which, there 

. were Five hundred that manag'd. the 
_ moſt Eniment Charges in ſeveral 
Kingdoms, and Seventy two whoſe 
Virtue and Knowledge was ſo extra- 
8 ordinary, 
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ordinary, that the Annals have pre * 5 


1d ſery'd their Names, Sirnames, an 

ad the Names of their Country to Poſte- 

ur El rity. He divided his Doctrine into 
03 WF four Parts; ſo that Confucius” s School 


was composd of four Orders of Diſci- 
"MF ples. Thoſe of the firſt Order applied 
| themſelves to cultivate Virtue, and 
thereby to impreſs ſtrong Diſpoſitions 
in their Heart and Mind. Thoſe of 

MN; the ſecond Order addicted themſelves 

lick to the Art of Ratiocination and Rhe- 
hi torick. The third ſtudied Politicks. 


ns And the "Buſineſs and Employment of 
00 the fourth Order, was to write in a 


ſmooth and neat ſtyle, what concern d 
Morality. Amongſt theſe Seventy 
two Diſciples, there were Ten that 
ſgnalized themſelves, and whoſe 
Names anrid Writings are in great 
Veneration. 

_ Confucius, throughout his Doctrine, 
had no other intent than to diſſipate 
the Miſts of the Mind, to extirpate 
Vice, and re-eſtabliſh that integrity 
which he affirm'd to have been a 
Preſent from Heayen. And the more 


D 3 


conmmended nothing to others, either 


Which he did al firſt practiſe him- 
pay him thoſe Honours, which were 


an Ancient Cuſtom among the chi. 
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eaſily to attain this end, he exhorted 
all thoſe that heard his Inſtructions, 
to obey Heaven, to fear and ſerve it, 
to wood his Neighbour as himſelf, to 
conquer and ſubmit his Paſſions unto 
Reaſon, to do nothing, ſay nothing, 
nor think nothing contrary toit. And 
what was more remarkable, he re- 


in Writing or by word of Mouth, 


ſelf. His Diſciples alſo had for him 


a Veneration fo extraordinary, that 
they ſometimes made no ſeruple to 


us 'd to be render'd to thoſe only that 
ſat upon the Throne: An Example 
of which we will give you. *Twas 


neſes, to place Sick Perſons Beds on the 
| North-fide : but becauſe that this 
ſtuxrion was the ſituation of the 
| King's Beds; when a King viſited a 
Sick Perſon, the Bed was removed to 
the South- fide , , and 'twas a Crime 
not to do it. Confucius had ſome 
\ Diſciples, that, in their Sickneſſes, 

OUR render d 


— 
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d renderd him ſuch an Homage. We 
„ | muſt not here forget one very remark- 
5 able Thing which the Chineſes relate. 
0 They report that Confuczus was us d 
to continually to ſay, That the Holy Mau 
was in the Weſt. Whatever his Thoughts 
n4 | were, it is certain that Sixty and five 
re. J Years after Chriſt's Birth, the Empe- 
ror Mimti, excited by the Philoſo- 
th. I phers words, and much more, as it 
Py I. ſaid, by the Image of the Holy 
b Hero that appeared to him in a Dream, 
hat ſent two Ambaſſadors into the Weſt, 
to there to find out the Saint and Holy 
ere I Law. But theſe Ambaſſadors Landing 
har IN # 2 certain Iſland not far from the 


ple Red-Sea, and not daring to venture 
was | farther, they adviſed about taking a 
-h;. certain Idol they found there, which 
the | vas the Statue of a Philoſopher cal- 
is led Foe Kiao, that had appear'd in 


the Indies, about Five hundred Years 
da. before Confucius, and brought into China 
Fohi's Idol with the Doctrine which 
he had Taught. Happy had been 
\me their Embaſſy, if inſtead of this Po- 
les, Arine they had returned into their 
a 
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| own Country With the ſaving Do- 


ctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, which St. Tho. 
mas then Preach'd in the Indies; but 


ttmhis Divine Ligbt had not as yet 


reach d thither. From this unhappy 
time, the Generality of the Ghiueſes 
have follow'd after Idols; and Su- 
perſtition and Idolatry daily making 
new Progreſs, they by little and lit- 
tle forſook the Doctrine of their Ma- 


ſter, have neglected the excellent In. 


ſtructions of the Ancients, and in fine, 
being grown Contemners of all ſorts 
of Religion, they are faln headlong 
into Atheiſm. They could not indeed 
do otherwiſe, in following the Exe- 
crable Doctrine of that Impoſtor Fohi, 
Who taught, That the Principle and 
End of all things was Nothing. 
To return to Confucius, whoſe Do- 
ctrine was ſo repugnant to that of 
Fohi- and his Followers; This Illuſtri- 
ous Philoſopher, who was ſo neceſſary 
and helpful to his Country, died in 
the 73 Year of his Age; a little before 
the Sickneſs which ſnatch'd him from 
the Chineſes, he with great en 


a | Chineſe Philoſopher. 


o- || of Spirit, lamented the Diſorders 1 
ho- his Time; and expreſs'd his Thoughts 
wt and Grief, by a Verſe which may be 
ret I thus tranſlated, O great Mountain | he 
py | meant his Doctriae, O great Mountain, 
Ales what art thou become This Important | 
du - Machine is ſubverted ! Alas! There are 
ing e more Wiſemen, no more Saints] This 
lit- Reflection ſo grievouſly afflicted him, 
Ja- that he preſently languiſh'd; and 
In. ſeven days beſore his Death, turning 
ine, towards his Diſciples, after having 
teſtified his regret and trouble to ſee 
that Kings, whole good Conduct was 
ſo neceſſary, and of ſuch great Impor- 
tance, would not obſerve his Maxims 
and Inſtructions, he dolorouſly ſub- 
joyns, ſeeing that things go thus, wo- 
thing more remains than to die. He 
had no ſooner utter'd theſe words, but 
he fell into a Lethargy, whichended 
with his Death. 

Confucius was Buried in his own 
Country, in the Kingdom of Ly, whi- 
ther he was retird with his deareſt 
Diſciples. For his Sepulchre they 
chole a place near the City of Tioſeu, 

: on 
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on the Bank of the River Su, in that 
very Academy where he us'd to teach, 
and which is at preſent ſeen environ d 
with Walls, like a conſiderable City. 
It is not poſlible to expreſs the Ali. 
Qion which the Death of this Philo. 
ſopher caus d to his Diſciples. They 
bitterly bewaild him; they put on 
Mourning Weeds, and were under 
ſuch great anguiſh, that they negle- 


ted the care of their Nouriſhment 


and their Life. Never was a good 
Father more regretted by dutiful and 
well. bred Children, than Confucius 
was by his diſciples. They were all 
in Mourning and Tears a whole Year, 
ſome three Years : and there was one, 
who being more truly ſenſible than 
the reſt of the Loſs they had under- 
went, ſtirred not, for fix Years, from 
the place where his Maſter had. been 
Buried. EE Es 

In all the Cities, there are ſeen 
Magnificent Colleges, which were built 
in honour of Confucius, with theſe and 
other ſuch like Inſcriptions, written in 
CharaQers of Gold, To the great y 
1 er 


, | 


Em 

call 
day, 
one 
tion 
Emp 
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that ger. To the Tiluſtrious King of the 
Learned. To the. Saint, Or, which 
only i; the ſame thing amongſt the Chineſes. 
. I him that was endow'd with an ex. 

. traordinary Wiſdew. And although it 
be Two thouſand Years fince this Phi- 
loſopher's deceaſe, they have ſo great 

a Veneration for his Memory, that 
the Magiſtrates never paſs by theſe 
Colleges, without ſtopping their ſtate- 
ly Palankins, wherein they are carried 
for diſtinction ſake. They alight, and 
after ſome few Moments Proſtration, 
do march a little way on foot. There 
are even Emperors and Kings who diſ- 
dain not ſometimes to viſit theſe Edi- 
fices where the Titles of this Philoſo. 
pher are Engravd, and to perform it 
aſter a glorious manner. Behold, the 


exceeding remarkable words of the 
deen Emperor Tumlo, who was the third 
FI Emperor of the preceeding Family 
wo called Mim. He Pronounced them one 


day, when he was diſpos'd to go to 
one 'of theſe Colleges already men- 
tion d; I adore the Maſter of Kings and 
Emperors, Emperors and Kings are —_ 7 
Babi Sag we le 


of The e of eee 
and Maſters of their People; but Con- 


1 fucius has propos d the true Methods of 


governing theſe very People, and of in. 


ftruting the Ages to come. It i there. 


fore convenient that I go to the great 
College, and there offer ſome Preſents 
to this great Maſter who is no more, to 

the end that 1 may ſbew how much J 
Honour the Learned, and how greatly I 
eſteem their Doctrine. Theſe extraor- 

dinary marks of Veneration do inti- 


mate that the Virtue and Merit of this 


Philoſopher have heen extraordinary, 
And certainly this excellent Man was 

alſo endow'd with admirable Qualifi- 

| cations, He had an Aſpect both grave 
and modeſt; he was faithful, juſt, 
chearſul, civil, courteous, affable: 
and a certain ſerenity, which appear'd 


in his Countenance, gain'd him the. 


hearts and reſpect of ali thoſe that 
beheld him. He ſpake little, and me- 
ditated much. He eagerly purſued his 
Studies, without tiring his Spirit. He 
contemn'd Riches and Honours when 
they were Obſtacles to his Deſigns. 
His whole Delight was in teaching and 
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% making his Doctrine ſavoury to many. 
1. He was ſeverer to himſelf than others. 
ere. He had a continual Circumſpection 
reat Never himſelf, and was a rigid Cenſurer 
en of his own Conduct. He blam d him- 
1 ſell for not being aſſiduous enough in 5 
h I laſtructing; ; for not ſhewing vigilance 
5 1 enough in correcting his own Faults, 
ior. and for not excerciſing himſelf, as he 
nti. Nought, in in the practice of Virtue. In 
this J ſine, he had one Virtue rarely found 
ary. in great Men, viz: Humility : for he 
was not only ſpake with an extreme Mo- 


li- deſty of himſelf, and what concern 4 | 


him, but he with 2 ſingular ſincerity 
m_ declar d to the whole World, that L 
ceaſed not to learn, and that the Do- 
2rd | Krine he taught was not his own, but 
the. the Doctrine of the Ancients. But 
fiat his Books are his true Pourtraicture, 


me- which in this place we Proceed to ex- 
. poſe to view. 


The 
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The Fins Book. 


———... 


HE ; Firſt Book of a. was 
publiſhed by one of his moſt 
famous Diſciples named Cem- 

eu; al this Learned Diſciple writ ve- 
ry excellent Commentaries thereon. 
This Book is, as it were, the Gate 
through which it is neceſſary to paſs 
to arrive at the ſublimeſt Wisdom, 
and moſt perfect Virtue. The Philo- 


lopher here treats of three conſidera- 
ble n e SW 
x, Qt 


| 
| 
[ 
it 
| 


neceſſary to inſtru and guide others, 


fav, to repoſe himſelf therein. 
to addreſsꝰ his Inſtructions to the Prin- 


led to the Regality, this Book is enti. 


to acquire true Knowledge, the Know: 
ces, and the moſt Illuſtrious Perſona. 
” received from Heaven. Our Concu- 
piſcence has diſordered it, and inter. 


Take away therefore, and remove 
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1. Of what we ought to do to cul Luſl 
tivate our Minds, and regulate our on. 


Manners. Thi: 
2. Of the Method by which it is} f<qL 


And, 
Of the Care that every one ouph 


to have to tend to the Sovereign Good, 
to adhere thereunto, and, as [ may 0 

Becauſe, the Author chiefly defign'd 
ces and Magiſtrates that might be cal. 


tuled, Ta. Hio, or, The Great Science 
The great. Secret, ſays Confuciu, 


ledge, conſequently, worthy of Prin- 
es, is to cultivate and poliſh the Res 


ſon, which is a Preſent that wWe have 


mixt ſeveral [mpurities, therewith, 


from it theſe [mpurities , to the 


end that it may reaſſume its former 
Laus 


—— 
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Luſtre, and enjoy its utmoſt Perfecti- 
on. This, here is the Sovereign Good, 


This is not ſufficient. *Tis moreover 


requiſite, that a Prince by his Exhor- 


— 


tatlons, and by his own Example, 


| . | . 
make of his People, as it were, a new 


People. In fine, after being, by great 


Pains, arrived at this Sovereign Per- 
ſection, at this chief Good, you muſt 


not relax; 'tis here that Perſeverance 


is abſolutely neceſſary. Whereas Men 


generally purſue not the Methods that 


lead to the Poſſeſſion of the Sovereign 


Good, and to a conſtant and eternal 
poſſeſſion, Confucius has thought it 
highly important to give ſome Inſtru- 


f ²˙ AAA 
He ſays, That aſter we know the 
End to which we muſt atcain, it is ne- 


ceſſary to determine, and inceſſantly 
to make towards this End, by walking 


in the Ways which lead therenuto; 


by daily confirming in his Mind the 


Reſolution fixt on for the attaining it, 


and by eſtabliſhing it ſo well, that no- 


thing may in the leaſt ſhake it. Ss 


E 
A. 0 


* 


Wen 
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Wen you ſhall have thus fixt your 
Mind in this great Defign, give up 
Four ſelf, adds he, to Meditation: Rea. 
fon upon all things within your ſelf; 
Endeavour to have ſome clear Idea's 
thereof; Conſider diſtinctly what pre. 
ſenteth it ſelf to you; Paſs, without 
prejudice, ſolid Judgments thereon : 
Examine every thing, and weigh every 
thing with Care. After Examination; 
and Reaſonings of this nature, you 


muſt fix, at the End where you ought 
reſolutely to ſtand , viz. at a perfect 
| 8 of all your Actions, with 

what Reaſon ſuggeſts 
As to the Means. which a Prince 
ought to uſe, to purifie and polifh his 
Reaſon, to the end that it being thus 
diſpoſed, he may govern his States 
and redreſs and beautiſie the Reaſon of 
his People, the Philoſopher propoſes 
after what manner the Ancient Kings 
governed themſelves, © 
aſt govern their 


That they might at! 


Empire wiſely, they endeavoured, faith 
he, prudently to ſway a particular 
[I-11 49 5 | Kin g. 
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Kingdom, and to excite its 1 to 
improve their Reaſon, and to act like 
ea. Creatures endow d with Underſtand-o 


ing. To produce this Reformation in 


this particular Kingdom, they labour- 


ed to regulate their Family, to the 


end that it might ſerve as a Model to 


all the Subjects of this Kingdom. To 
reform their Family, they took an 


extraordinary care to Poliſh their 
own Perſon , and ſo well to compoſe 
a their Words and Actions, that hey 
might neither ſay, nor do any thing 
that might ever ſo little offend Com- 
plaiſence, and which was not edj- 


lying ; to the end that they themſelves 


might be a Pattern and Example con- 
tinually expoſed to the Eyes of their 
Domeſticks , and all their Courtiers. 


To obtain this exteriour Perfection, 
they ſtrove to rectify their Mind, by 


governing and ſubduing their Paſſions ; ; 
becauſe that the Paſſions do, for the 


moſt part, remove the Mind from its 
natural Rectitude, do abale and incline 


it to all ſorts of Vice. To rectify their 
Mind, to rule and ſubdue their Paſſions, ' 
T2 - --- they 
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towards Evil. 
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they ſo ated, that their Will was al. 
ways bent to Good, and never turn'd 
In fine, thus to diſpoſe 
their Will, they ſtudied to 5 
their Underſtanding „and ſo well to 
enlighten it, that, if it was poſſible, 
they might Ignore nothing: For to 
Will, Defire, Love and Hate, it is 
neceſſary to Know ; this 1 is the Philo. 
ſo phy of Right Reaſon. 
"This is what Confucius propos'd to 
the Princes, to inſtruct them how to 
tectiſy and 'poliſh firſt their own Rea. 
ſon, and afterwards the Reaſon and 
| Perſons of all their Subjects. But to 
make the greater Impreſſion, after 
having gradually deſcended from the 
wiſe Conduct of the whole Empire, 
to the Perfection of the Underſtanding, 
he reaſcends, by the ſame Degrees, 
from the illuminated Underſtanding 
to the happy State of the whole Em- 
pire. If, faith he, the Underſtanding 
of a prince is well enlighten d, his 
Will will incline only to Good: His 


Will inclining only to Good, his Soul 
will be entirely rectified , , there will 
| Hot 
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not be any Paſſion that can make him 
deſtroy his Rectitude: The Soul being 
thus rectified, he will be compoſed in 
his exterior, nothing will be obſerv'd 
in his Perſon that can offend Complai- 
ſance. His Perſon being thus per- 
ſected, his Family, forming it ſelf ac- 
cording to this Model, will be reform d 
and amended. His Family being arrivd 
at this Perſection, twill ſerve as an 
Example to all the Subjects of the 
particular Kingdom, and the Members 
of the particular Kingdom to all thoſe 
that compoſe the Body of the Empire, 
Thus the whole Empire will be well 
govern d; Order and Juſtice will 
Reign there; we ſhall there enjoy a 
profound Peace, twill be an happy and 
flouriſhing Empire. Confucius after- 
wards certifies, that theſe Admonitions 
do not leſs regard the Subjects than the 
Princes; and after haying addreſs'd 
himſelf to Kings, he tells them, that 
they ought particularly to apply them 
ſelves rightly. to govern their Family, 
to take care thereof, and reform - 
For, he adds, 7t i e t hat he that 


3 knows 
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krows not how to govern and reform bi had 
own Family, can rightly govern - and re. ¶ van 
Form a People. 1 
Behold what is moſt important in 
Confucius's Doctrine contained in the 
Firſt Book, and which is the Text, as 
I may ay, whereon his Commentator 
Cemęu has taken Pains. ; 
This Famous Diſciple , to explain 
and enlarge his Maſter's Inſtructions, 
_ alleges Authorities and Examples, 
which he draws from Three very an- 
_ cient Books, highly eſteemed by the 
Chineſes, 8 
The Firſt Book he mentions, which 
is of a later date than the reſt, is enti- 
tuled Camcao, and makes up a Part of 
the Chronicles of the Empire of Chez, 
This Book was compoſed by a Prince 
called Puvam,the Son of King Yenvam, 
Vuvam does therein highly extol his 
Father; but his Principal Deſign, in 
magniſying the Virtues, and admirable 
| Qualities of this prince, is to form 
according to this Model one of his 
Brethren, Whom he would perfect in 


Virtue; Andi it is obſervable, that he 
ord 
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ordinarily tells him, that their Father 
had the Art of being Virtuous ; Ven- 
vam, {aid he to him, had the Art of 
Poliſhing his Reaſon aud his Perſon. 
The Second Book, from whence 
Cemgu cites his Authorities and Exam- 
ples, is called Zar-Xia. This Book, 
which is a great deal ancienter than 
the Firſt, was writ by a Famous Emperor 
Aam, named J. Tin; tis therein read, 
that this J- Iin, ſeeing Tar-Kia the 
Grandſon of the Emperor Chim-Tam 
degenerate from the Virtue of his Il- 
luſtrious Anceſtors , and carry himſelf 
after -2 manner wholly different from 


theirs; he commanded him to live 


Three Years in a Garden, where was 
his Grandfather's Tomb ; that this 
made ſo great an Impreſſion upon his 
Spirit, that he chang'd his courſe : And 
that the ſame J Tin who had done him 
ſo kind an Office, having afterwards 
advanc'd him to the Empire, Tar-Kia 
govern'd it a long time in great Pro. 
ſperity. Hing Tam, ſaid 7-77» to Tar- 
Kia, King Tam always had his Mind 
diſpoſed to cultivate that precious Rea - 


We 
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a which ha been given us from Hea: 


ven. a 
In Fine, the Third Book, which is 
= much ancienter than the Two former, 
is called Ti. Tien; and upon the occaſion 
of King Tas, it is there read, That this 
Prince could cultivate this ab lime Virtue, 
thu great and ſublime Gift which he had 
received from Heaven, vi. Natural 


Reaſon. hf: 


Ir is evident, that Coteus. Di- 


ſciple by theſe Authorities, deſign'd to 
ſhew, or rather ſuppoſes that the whole 
World believes that 'we have all recei- 
ved from Heaven , thoſe Light which 
moſt Men ſuffer to extinguiſh by their 
Negligence,a Reaſon which molt Men 
voluntarily ſlight, and ſuffer to corrupt: 

And ſeeing that there were Princes 
which haye perfected theſe Lights, 
which have bettered and improved 
their Reafon, we ought to imitate them, 
and that we as well as they by their 
Endeavours, may atrain to ſuch 4 
4 Perfection. 

We muſt not lee forget a te 
markable thing which Cemfu relates; 
z touchz 
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touching a Baſon wherein King 7am 
us d to bathe and waſh himſelf. He ſays, 
that theſe excellent Words were there 
engrav d; Waſh thy ſelf, renew thy ſelf 
continually, renew thy ſelf every Day ; 
Renew thy ſelf from Day to Day: And 
that it was to intimate to the King, that 
if a Prince which goyerns others has 
contracted Vices and Impurities , he 
ought to labour to cleanſe himſelf 
there-from, and to reduce his Heart in- 
to its firſt ſtate of Purity. As for the 
reſt, it has been an ancient Cuſtom 
among the Chineſes, to grave or paint 
on their Domeſtick Veſſels ſome Moral 
Sentences, and ſtrong Exhortations to 
Virtue : So that when they Bath'd 
themſelves, or took their Repaſts there, 
they had theſe Sentences and Exhor- 
tations continually before their Eyes. 
This ancient Cuſtom is ſtill preſerv'd. 
There is only this difference, fays he 
that Publiſhes Confucius's Works, that 
whereas heretofore the Characters 
were grav'd or painted on the inſide 
of the Veſſel, in the middle of the inte- 
nor Face, at prefent the Chineſes do 


. Mal, of mee, 


moſt frequently grave or paint them 
on the outſide, ſatisfying themſelves in 
this Age, with the outward appearance of 
Virtue. 
Aſter Cemgu has ſpoken of the Two 
Firſt Parts of his Vaſter's Doctrine, the 
one of which reſpects what a Prince 
ſhould do for his own Perfection, and . 
the other what he is obliged to do for N . 
the Perfection and Proſperity of others; 
he proceeds to the Third and Laſt Part, 
wherein he diſcourſes of the Laſt End 
that every one ought to propoſe as the 
Sovereign Good, and whereat he ought 
to ſix. We muſt remember, that by 
the Laſt End and Sovereign Good, Con. 
ucius underſtands, as we have already 
obſerved, an entire Conformity of our 
Actions with Right Reaſon. 
Alfter this, he alleges the Example 
of that Herpa. already ſpoken of : And 
certainly this Prince's Conduct was ſo * 
wiſe and regular, that we cannot with: 
out Admiration underſtand how, by the 
ſole Lights o! Nature , he could have 
ſuch Idea's as he had, and could arrive 
at ſo ſublime 2 Virtue, as that where- 
* 288 unto 
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unto he attain d. 
pleaſing, to ſee ſomething of it here. 


Venvam, faith the Commentator, 
acknowledged „ that the Love which 
Princes bear to their Subjects, cannot 
but greatly contribute rightly to Go- 
vern,and make them happy: And upon 
this Conſideration, he made this Love 
| his Principal Buſineſs, which he inceſ- 
fantly endeavour'd to perfect. Behold 


the Method he took ! Becauſe that the 
Principal Virtue of a Subject is to 


honour and reſpec his King Venvam 
being as yet a Subject, fixed himſelf to 
render this Honour and Reſpect; and 
took ſo great a Pleaſure in theſe forts 
of Obligations, that he always fulfill d 


them with great Fidelity. As the firſt, 


and moſt important Virtue of Children 


to their Parents , 1s Obedience, Ven- 


vam, in the Relation of a Son, adher d 
and inceſſantly 
acquitted himſelf of this Duty with 
an extraordinary Piety. The Principal 
Virtue of a Father, adds Confucius's 
Diſciple, is a tender Love for his Chil- 
aren : : Thus Venvam, like a 2 
uck 


to this Obedience; 


It will not be un- 


- - 
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| ſtuck cloſe to this Love, whiter he 
continually gave very Signal Proofs; 
not by a weak and criminal Indul- 
gence, but by the continual Cares he 
took to reform and inſtruct them. In 
fine, Fidelity is a Virtue abſolutely 
neceſſary to thoſe that live in a Socie- 
Thus Yenvam, in ſpeaking and 
acting with the Subjects of this King- 
dom, kept cloſe to this Duty, and fo 
ſtrongly adher'd to it, that he never 
promis d any thing, which he effected 
not with an unſpeakable rene 
and Exactneſs. 15 
This Prince, ſays Cemęu, was Born 
of very Virtuous Parents, who had 
taken great Care of his Education, 
eſpecially his Mother Taiciv, who had 
been a Pattern of Virtue ; but he him- 
ſelf had ſo well improved his Educa- 
tion, that he render'd himſelf an ac: 
; compliſh d himſelf, and acquitted him- 
ſelf with ſo much Reputation, and ſuch 
a general Eſteem, even amongſt Fo- 
reign Nations, that Forty. four King- 
doms voluntarily ſubmitted to his Em- 
pire.  Neventheſels.ages he, t this. gra, 
| . 0 


— 
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OD 


Honour whierewith he was environ'd, 


was never capable of Eclipſing him: 
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He was endow'd with an inexpreſſible 


and unparallel'd Modeſty and Humi- 
lity : He very ſeverely accus'd himfelf 
of not being Virtuous enough ; for one 
Day when he was Sick, the Earth be- 


ing ſhook with Prodigious Earth- 


quakes, he ſought the Cauſe of this Ca- 
lamity, and of the Wrath of Heaven, 
only in his own Sins, although he was 


of a Conſummate Virtue. 


That which moſt appear d in Ven- 
vam 's Actions, was an extraordinary 
Charity; a Proof whereof we will 
here allege. In the Annals of China 
it is Recorded, that this Prince having 
found in the Field the Bones of a Man, 


to whom the Honours of Burying were 


refus d, he immediately commanded 
them to be Interr'd; and ſome of the 
by-ſtanders ſaying, That the Maſter of 
the Deceaſed was unknown, and that 


for this Reaſon he might not concern 
himſelf, it being founded perhaps on 


{ome Cuſtom of the Country. What, 


replies the King, He that holds the Reins = 


Y 
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of the Empire, Is not he the Maſter of 


# 2 He that Reigns, is not he the Maſter 
of the Kingdom? 1 am therefore the 
Lord and Maſter of the Dead, wherefore 


then ſhould I refuſe them theſe laſt Offices 


of Piety 2 But this is not all; he had 
no ſooner utter'd theſe Words , but 
unſtripping himſelf of his Royal Veſt. 
ment, he commanded it to be us di in. 
ſtead of a Winding-Sheet, to wrap up 
_ theſe Bones, and Bury them according 


to the Manners and Cuſtom of the 


Country; which his Courtiers obſer. 
ving with Admiration, they thus cry'd 
out, If the Piety of our Prince is ſo 
great cowards dry Bones, how great wil 
it mot be towards Men that enjoy Life ? 
They made ſome other Reflections of 
this nature. 

Venvam's Charity had properly for its 
ObjeR, all ſorts of Perions, but particu- 
larly, Ancient Perſons, Widows, Or- 
phans and the Poor, whom he protected 
and nouriſh'd, as if they had been his 
own Children. It is believ'd, that theſe 
Charitable Actions were the Principal 


Cauſe af the Ro- eſtabliſhment of 4 
Pius 
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of pious Cuſtom of the firſt Emperors, 
flier Band of a Law which is ſtill obſerved 


the throughout China. This Law enacts, 
fore ¶ Tbat in every City, even in the leaſt, an 


ice ¶ Hundred Poor Aged Perſons ſhall be 


had ¶ naintained at the Publick Charge. 


but But Venvam not ſatisfied with 
eſt- having given, in his Life-time, Inſtru- 
in. Nations and Examples of Virtue; when 


> up Ile felt himſelf near Death, not ſuffi- 


ling Eciently relying on the Force of his 


the preceding Inſtructions and Examples, 


fer- Naad knowing that the Laſt Words of 


ry d EDying Perſons do make a great Im- 


s ſo Fpreflion , he likewiſe gave his Son 


vam theſe Three Admonitions. 


dine, be not ſlack to practiſe it. 
I. When the Opportunity of Doing a 


Ivirhout heſitating. 


fi pate and Suppreſ Vice. 


and Excellent C ondult. 


« 
% 1 8 a * ” 2 ad 
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I. When you ſee any Virtuous au. 


Reaſonable Thing ſhall offer, make uſe it 
III. Ceaſe not thy Bndeavours to Be: 
Theſe Three Admonitions which give 

you, my Son, adds he, do comprebend 

whatever may produce an exact P robity 


Be: 


—— J_—_— — cates 
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Behold doubtleſs an Example which the | 
ſhews, that in this King's Life. time, Ithe 1 
the Chineſes had very Rational Senti. eng.ag 
ments, and that Virtue, as I may ſay, N eir 
Was their Paſſion - For i in a word, the orc 

People generally conform themſelves] Bu 
to the Sentiments and Manners of their on th 
Kings. Preca 
fore : 
their 
noſt 
nin'd 
bim t.! 
that b 
heth 
ited b 
ellev 
ne act 
joſe t. 
lt R 
1 his f 


kan ad — totus componitu 
Orbis. 


There is nothing that gives a greater 
Idea of the Virtue of the ancient Chi. 
eſs, than what they have Writ and 
Practis'd, in reſpect of their Law-Suits, 

They Teach, That Actions ought not 
to be commene d againſt one; That 

PFrauds, Severities, and Enmities, which 

are the general Attendants and Conſe 

quences of Law-Suits, were unbecom- 
ing Men; That the whole World oughtng; 
tolive in Unity and Concord, and oy to ſa 

to this end it behoved every one to uſe) the 
their utmoſt Endeavours, either toſÞ! his 

prevent Law-Suits from ariſing „ or toi iis I 

ſtifle them! in their Birth, by recsncilff at is 
| 
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vhich Ithe Parties, or inſpiring them with 
time, the Love of Peace; that is to lay, by 
3enti Negaging them to renew and improve 
ſay, Meir Reaſons ; Theſe are Cemcu's own 
, the Fords. 1 ee . 5 | PEE 
elves}. But that which is moſt remarkable 
their Yoo this Subject, is, the extraordinary 
Precautions which the Judges took be- 
ore any Cauſe was brought before 
weir Tribunals, ' They with the ut- 
nolt Vigilance and Attention, Exa- 
nin'd the outſide of the Plaintiff, or 
un that began the Suit; to the end, 
kat by this means they might know 
hether this Man was thereunto ex. 
ted by good Motives ; whether he 
xliev'd his Cauſe good, or whether 
ie acted Sincerely : And for this pur- 
hichWoſe there were Five Rules. By the 
"ne Firſt Rule, They Examin'd the placing 
om · f his Words, and manner of Speak- 
ughtF's; and this was called Curim, that 
that to ſay, The Obſervation of the Words. 
uſeÞ) the Second, They conſider d the Air 
his Countenance, and the Motion 
his Lips, and this was called Setim, 
at is to ſay, The Obſervation of the 
0. | F 8 Face. 


nitur 


eatet 
Chi. 
and 
its. 
t not 
That 


his manner of Breathing, when he pro- 
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Face. By the Third, They obſervd 


pos'd his Cauſe ; this Rule was called 
_ Kitim, that is to ſay, The Obſervation 
of the Reſpiration. By the Fourth, They 
remark'd whether his Reply was quick, 
Whether he gave not intricate, ill. 
grounded, uncertain Anſwers, or whe. 
ther he ſpake of any other thing than 
that in queſtion; or whether his Words 
were not ambiguous; and this was 
called Ulhtim, that is to ſay, The Ol. , 
| ſervation of the Anſwers. Laſtly, By Gre? 
the Fifth, The Judges were carefully, _ 
to weigh the Conſiderations and Re- x4 
ſpect, to ſee whether there was nc Hy 
Trouble, Digreſſion, or Confuſion ; i 3 
there appeared not any fign of a Ly, 
and Fraud; and this laſt Rule was cal homer 
ted Motim, that is to ſay, The OB e 
oats of 1he 8 
Tas by theſe exterior Marks tha 
this Ancient Areopagite diſcovered tht 
moſt hidden Thoughts of the Hear 
 renderd an exact Juſtice, diverted , h 
great many Perſons from Law-SuitY, ” th 
and Frauds, and inſpir d in them th ible k 
1 of 


love of Equity and Concord. But at 
preſent theſe Rules are ignor'd in Chz- 
na, or at leaſt wholly negleted. 


ick: Cem. This Diſciple ſet a high va- 


„d by Ten Eyes, and pointed at by ſo 
many Hands. „ 


mendable, and more eaſily to inſpire 
the Sentiments thereof, the ſame Diſ- 


able; and we are obliged to love Virtue, 


Ines. That moreover Virtue is an Orna- 
Iment which embelliſhes, as I may ſay. 
the whole Perſon of him that poſſeſſes 


a Chineſe Philoſopher. 5 1 


Io return to Confucius's Doctrine il- 
hey luſtrated with the Commentaries of 


lue upon a Maxim which he had fre- 
quently heard his Maſter repeat, and 
thanY which himſelf alſo very ſtrongly incul- 
U cated. "Twas this; Always behave thy 
as ſelf with the ſame Precaution and Diſ- 
cretzon as you would do, if you were ob. 


| To render Virtue yet more com- 
J ciple demonſtrates, That, whatever is 


honeſt and advantagious, is ami- 


becauſe it includes both theſe Quali- 


1 it, his Interior and Exterior; that 

1 to the Mind it communicates inexpreſ- 

M Able Beauties and Perfections; that as 
— F 2 85 to 
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to the Body, it there produces very fer: 
ſible Delights; that it affords a certain 
Phyſiognomy, certain Tranſports, cer. 
rain ways which infinitely pleaſe ; and 
as it is the Property of Virtue to be. 
calm the Heart, and keep Peace there, 
ſo this inward Tranquillity and ſecret 


Joy do produce a certain Serenity in 


the Countenance, a certain Joy, and 
Air of Goodneſs, Kindneſs and Rea- 
| ſon, which attracts the Heart and E. 
ſteem of the whole World. Aſter which 
he concludes, that the principal Buſi- 
neſs of a Man is to rectifie his Mind, 
and ſo well to rule his Heart, that his 
Paſſions might always be calm ; and 
if ir happen that they be excited, he 
ought to be mov'd no farther than is 
neceſlary ; in a word, that he may 
regulate them according to right Rea- 
ſon. For, as for inſtance, adds he, if 


we ſuffer our ſelves to be tranſported 
with exceſſive Anger, that is to ſay, if 

we fall into a Rage without any cauſe, 
or more than we ought when we have 
reaſon, we may thence conclude, that 
our Mind has not the Rectitude it ought 
£0 
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to have. 
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If we contemn and mortal- 
ly hate a Perſon, by reaſon of certain 
Defects that we obſerve in him, and 


render not Juſtice to his good and ex- 


Jcellent Qualities, if endow'd there. 


with; if we permit our ſelves to be 
troubled by a too great Fear; if we 
abandon our ſelves to an immoderate 
Joy, or to an exceſſive Sorrow, it can- 
not be ſaid that our Mind is in the ſtate 
wherein it ought to be, that it has its 
Rectitude and Uprightneſs. 2 5 
Cemcu carries this Moral a great way 
further, and gives it a Perfection which, 
in my Opinion, could never be expect 
ed from thoſe that have not been ho- 
noured with Divine Revelation. He 
lays, That it is not only neceſſary to 
obſerve Moderation in general, as oft 
as our Paſſions are ſtirred, but that al- 
ſo in reſpect of thoſe which are the moſt 
law ful, innocent and laudable, we ought 
not blindly. to yield up our ſelves there. 
unto, and always to follow their Moti- 
ons; it is neceſſary to conſult Reaſon. 
As for Example, Parents are oblig de to 
Love one another, Nevertheleſs, as 


6 their 
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their Amity may be too weak, ſo it 
may be alſo too ſtrong; and as to the 
one and the other Reſpect, there is 

doubtleſs an Irregularity. 
for a Child to love his Father; but if 


a Father has any conſiderable Defect, 


if he has committed any great Favlt, 


tis the Duty of a Son to acquaint him 


with it, and tell him what may be for 


his Good; always keeping a due Ref. 


ped, from which he ought not to de- 


part. Likewiſe, if a Son is fallen in- 
to any Sin, tis the Duty of a Father 
to Reprove him, and give him his Ad- J! 
vice thereon. But if their Love is 
Blind; if their Love is a mere Paſſion ; 
if it is Fleſh and Blood which make 
them to Act, this Affection is an Irre. 
gular Affection. Why > Becauſe it 
digreſſeth from the Rule of right 


r 


We ſhould injure the Reader if we 
ſhould omit Speaking of the Emperor 
Tao, whoſe Elogy is Recorded in the} 
Work that affords the matter of ours. 
Never Man has more exactly practis d 
all theſe Duties, which have been oy 

pos o 
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pos d by Confucius's Diſciple than he. 
It may be ſaid, if his Pourtraicture is not 
Flatter d, 
made for Virtue. He had a tender, but 
magnanimous and well. diſpoſed Heart. 


Ee Lov'd thoſe that he was oblig'd to 
but twas without the leaſt 


Love, 


Weakneſs. He, in a word, regulated 


his Love, and all his Paſſions, ACCOr- 


ding to right Reaſon. 


This Prince arriv'd at the Empire 1 


2357 years before Jeſus Chriſt, he 
Reign'd an Hundred Years: But he 
Ruld with ſo much Prudence, Wi: 


dom, and ſo many Demonſtrations of 


Clemency and Kindneſs to his Subjects, 
that they were the happieſt People of 
the Earth, 


Tao had all the Excellent 


Allectation· His Palace, Table, Ap- 


parel and Furniture diſcoverd the 


preateſt Moderation that ever was 


F 4 en, 


, Chineſe Philoſopher. J 5 


that he had a Diſpoſition 


Qualities | 
efirenbl e in a Prince; his Riches made 
him not Proud; his Extraction, which 
was ſo Noble and Illuſtrious, puffed 
him not up with Arrogancy. He was 
Virtuous, Sincere, and Kind without 


8 Apparel, 
elſe; it was only the Love he bare to 
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ſeen. He delighted in Muſick, but it 
was a Grave, Modeſt, and Pious Mu- 
ſick : he deteſted nothing ſo much as 


Songs wherein Modeſty and Civility 
were blemiſht. Twas not a Caprici- 


ous Humour that made him diſlike 


' theſe ſorts of Songs, twas the deſire 
he had ofrendering himſelf in all Things 
pleaſing unto Heaven. Twas not A- 


varice that produc'd in him that Mode- 


ration which he obſerv'd in his Table, 
Furniture, and every thing 


thoſe that were in want, for he only 
deſigned to relieve them. Twas alſo 
his great Piety, and that ardent Cha- 
rity wherewith he burn d, which made 


him frequently to utter theſe admirabls 


Words.' The Famine of 
my own Famine. 


my People is 
My "one Sin Is m) 


3 o. Sin 


In the Seventy Second Year of his 
Reign he Elected Xun as a Colleague, 
who Govern'd the Empire Twenty 


Eight Years with him: But what is 


moſt remarkable, and which deſerves 
the Praiſe and Applauſe of all Ages; 15 


That 5 
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That although he had a Son, he de- 
clar'd, that he appointed Xun, in whom 
he had ſeen a great deal of Virtue, an 
exact Probity, and judicious Conduct, 
for his Succeſſor. And it being told 
him, that his Son complain'd of his 
Excluding him from the Succeſſion to 
the Empire, he made this anſwer, which 


alone may be the Subject of an Excel. 


lent Panegyrick, and render his Me- 
mory Immortal. I had rather my only 
Son ſhou'd be Wicked, and all my People 
Good, than if my Son alone was Good, 
and all my People Wicked, 
Confucius's chief aim, as we have 
declar d, being topropoſe his Doctrine 
to Kings, and perſwade them to it, be- 


| cauſe he thought, that if he could in- 


ſpire them with the Sentiments of 


Virtue, their Subjects would become _ 


Virtuous after their Example; Cemcu 
explaining this Doctrine expatiates 
largely on the Duty of Kings. 

He Principally applies himſelf to 
Three Things : „ 8 
1. To ſhew that it is very impor 
tant that Kings behave themſelve, 
CVVT 


5 = in their Court and Family, be- 
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cauſe that their Ways and ations are in: 
| Certainly imitated. 
2. To perſwade them of the neceſ. 
ity there is in general of acquiring 
the Habit of Virtue, and of perform: } 
ing the Duties thereof in all places and 
upon all Accounts. | 
3. To engage them not to impoveriſh | 
85 the People, but to do all for their Good | 

and Fate, 
As to the firſt Article, he * | 
uſe of ſeveral Cogitations, which the 
Book of Odes affords him. But be. 
hold, in two Words, the moſt conſi. 
derable part of his Diſcourſe. / 
faith he, a King as a Father, teſti. 
fes Love to bis Children; if a 4 
Son, be is O bedient to his Father; ¶ Mind 
in quality of the Eldeſt Son, he is Hf the 
courteous to his younger Brethren, and] As 
lives peaceable with them. if, as tbe u ex 
youngeſt, he has a reſpect and eſteem ¶ Virtu 
for the eldeſt; if he kindly uſes thoſe N Maxi 
that are in his Service; if he is chari- I to ref 
table, eſpecially to Widuos and Or- oba 
phans : 15 4 Jay, a King exattly ac- | 
; | govt] 
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be- Nets himſelf of all this, his People will 
are Yinitate him, and every one will be ſeen 
to prattiſe Virtue throughout his King- 
ceſ- m. Parents will tenderly love their 
ing Ncbzlaren, and give them a good Edu. 
rm- Nation. Children will honour their 
and YParents, and render them due Obedi- 
Hence. The Elder will ſhew Kindneſs 
riſh ts their Tounger Brother, and the 
r00d Younger will have a reſpett and eſteem 
I/ their Elder, or for other Perſons for 
hom Good Manners requires that 
ey ſhould have reſpect; as, for ex- 
- Yorple, for Perſons advancd in Age. 
onſi. I fine, thoſe that have Eſtates, will 
I, Ymaintain ſome Widows, Orphans, and 
ſti. Yſome Sick Perſons : for there is nothing 
that makes a greater Impreſſion on the 
Minds of People, than the Examples 
& {7 / e 


Ass to the ſecond Article, where Cem 
«@ exhorts in general to the Practice of 
IVitue, he alleges for a Principle this 
Maxim, to which Chriſt himſelf ſeems 
Ito refer all his Morality, Do to another 
Ivar you would they ſhould do unto you ; 


and 


come after. 
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aud do not unto another what you would 


not ſhould be done unto you. 
Amongſt thoſe in the midſt of whoin 


you live, ſays Confucius s Diſciple, there 
are ſome above you, others inferiour to 


you, and others that are your equals : 

There are ſome that preceeded yay, 
others that are to be your Succeſlors ; 
you have them on you Right Hand, 
and on your Left. Conſider, that. al 
theſe Men have the ſame Paftions- with 
you, and that what you deſire they 
ſhould do, not do, unto you, they 
deſire that you ſhould do, or not do, 
unto them. What you therefore hate 
in your Supeticurs, what you blame 


in them, be ſure not to practiſe towards 


your Inferiours: And what you hate 
and blame in your Inferiours, practiſe 
not to your Superiours. What diſplea. 
{es you in your Predeceſſors, eſchew, 
to give an Example to thoſe that ſhall 
And as in caſe that you 
ſhould happen to give them ſuch an 
Example, you would deſire they ſhould 


not follow it; ſo you ſhould not folloy 


the bad Examples of thoſe that have 
8 preceeded 
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in thoſe which are on your Right Hand, 


practiſe not to thoſe which are on your 


Left; and what you reprehend in thoſe 


on your Left Hand, be ſure not to pra- 


Aiſe it to thoſe that are on your Right. 


Behold, concludes Cemcu, after what 
manner we ovght to meaſure and re- 
gulate all our Actions! And if a Prince 
thus exerciſes himſelf, it will happen 


that all his Subjects will be of one Heart 


and one Mind, and that he will rather 
be called their Father, than their Lord 


and Maſter. This will be the Means to 
draw down the Bleſſings and Favours 


of Heaven, not to fear any thing, and 


to lead a quiet and peaceable Life: For 
in fine, Virtue is the Baſis and Founda- 
tion of an Empire, and the Source from 


whence flows whatever may render it 
flouriſhing. Twas upon this Conſide- 
ration that an Ambaſlador of the King- 


dom of Cu returned this excellent An- 


ſwer to a Nobleman of the Kingdom of 


Cin, who asked him, Whether in his 


Maſter's Kingdom there were great Ri- 


ches and Precious Stones? Nothing 7s 


_ eſteemed. 
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eſteemed Precious in the Kingdom of Cu Hunt 


but Virtue. A King of Ci returned almoſ i clain 
the (ame Anſwer. This Prince treat. [and 
ing of an Alliance with the King off ler 
Guei, and the King of Guei demanding i '"B 


of him, If in his Kingdom there were ted t. 


Precious Stones e he anſwered, Tha aban 


my Hing dom be leſſer than yours, yet then 
is found a Carbuncle whoſe brightneſs i 


in your Kingdom, which is vaſter than 
mine, there are none of theſe Preciou 


there were none. How ! reply'd this ſures 
King all in amaze, Is it poſſible that th from 


ſo great, that it can enlighten ſpace 
enough for twelve Palanquins ; and that 


Stones I have four Miniſters, rejoin: . 
the King of Cz, who with great Prudent iſ She 
Govern the Provinces I have committed ject, 

to them; Behold my Precious Stones, the) 5 
can enlighten a thouſand Stadia. t 1 
Nor were the Men only of China fa. F 


mous for their Eſteem of Virtue ; there way 
were Women that have conſider d it as 


a Jewel of infinite Value, and preferrs- * 
ble to all Treaſures. An IIIuſtrious 1 


acen named Kiam, who Reign d Two 


- wu . = I e 
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Cu | Hundred Years before Confucius, re- 
1of claim'd her Husband from Senſuality 
-ar and Debauchery, by an Action which 
a deſerves to be Immortaliz d. She ſee- 
ling ing that this Prince continually reſor- 


— oe. hr age A 
— — * 
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ren ted to the Paſtimes of Debauchery, and | 1 
5 abandon d himſelf to all ſorts of Pfle- 
chi ſures, ſhe one day pluckt her Pendants q 


rom her Ears, and laid aſide all her li 
hen Jewels, and in this Condition went if 
$i” the King, and ſpake to him " 
ſar theſe Words with a ſenſible Emotion, Sl; 
%%, is it poſſible that Luxury and De- U 
h bauchery are ſo very pleaſing to you > Is 
r, contemn Virtue; but I eſteem it infinite- 
oi ly more than the moſt precious Stones. 
Tone She afterwards enlarged upon this Sub- 
iel ject, and the Action and Diſcourſe of 
they this Princeſs toucht him ſo ſtrongly, | 
| that he renounc'd his Extravagancies, nt 
and gave himſelf up entirely to Virtue, 


2 „ 
45 and the Care of his Kingdom, which * 
it as he Govern'd Thirteen Years with 

were Seat Applauſe, eg 

rious . In fine, as the laſt Article, Cemcu 

Two] repreſents to Kings, that they ought 

dre not to oppreſs their People, either by 


Impoſitions, 


— 
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Impofitions , or otherwiſe ; that to 
avoid being fore d thereto, it is neceſ. 
fary to chuſe Wiſe, Faithful, and 
Virtuous Miniſters, and conſequently 
not to admit into the management of 
Affairs, thoſe that are Unworthy, and 
who by their Cruelties, Ambition and 
 Avarice, can only bring a vaſt preju. 
dice to the State. He ſhews them, that 
they ought to leſſen, as much as is 
poſſible the number of their Miniſters, 
and of all thoſe that live at the publick 
Expence; to endeavour to excite all to 
Work, and ſo to Order it, that thoſe 
who manage and disburſe the Treaſure, 
may do it with all the Moderation ima 
ginable. Princes, adds he, ought ne- 
'ver to ſeek private Intereſt ; they 
ought only to look after the Intereſts 
of their People: To be Lov'd and 
Faithfully Serv'd, they ought to con- 
vince their Subjects, by their Conduct, 
that they deſign only to make them 
Happy; which they will never do, if 
they heartily follow their particular 
l: Intereſts, it they oppreſs and impove- 
© mers. 5H 
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hey HIS Second Book of Cake 
reſts was Publiſhed by his Grand- 
and Son Cuſu. It Treats of divers 


Things, buteſpecially of that excellent 
Mediocrity, which muſt be conſtantly 
obſerv'd in all Things, between the too 
much, and too little. Thus this Book 
$ Entituled, Chumyum, that is to ſay, 
The Perpetual Mean, a Mein conſtantiy 
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do always carry them into Extreams. 


admire this happy Mediocrity, he looks 


66 The Morals of Confucius] 4 


Confucius Teaches at Firſt, That all 


Men ought to love this Mediocrity, 


which they ought to ſearch after with 
an extream Care. He ſays, that the 
perfect Man always keeps a juſt Mean, 
whatever he undertakes; but that the 


Wicked always ſwerves therefrom, 


that he does too much, or not enough, 


When the right Reafon ſent from Hea- 


ven, adds he, has once ſhew'd x 


Wiſe Man the Mean he ought to keep, 
he afterwards conforms all his Actions 
thereunto, at all times, as well in Ad- 
verſity as Proſperity ; he continual- 
ly watches over himſelf, over his 


Thoughts, 6ver the moſt ſecret Mo- 


tions of his Heart, always tocſquare 


| himſelf according to this juſt Mean, 


which he will never loſe fight of; but 
the wicked being not reſtrain'd, nei 
ther by Fear, Modeſty nor the Love 
of Virtue, their extravagant Paſſions 


This Philoſopher cannot ſufficiently 
on it as the ſublimeſt thing in tht 


World, as a thing moſt worthy of tht 
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„Minds, as the ſole Path of Virtue. He 
complains, that there always have been 


he thereof. He ſays, that as for the wiſe 
m Men of the Age, they ſlight and con- 
gh. = it, becauſe they imagine it be- 
lea: low their great Deſigns, below their 
12 aAnbitious Projects; and that as for 
sep, Naull Perſons they very hardly attain it, 
1 either by Reaſon they underſtand it 


not, or becauſe the difficulty in at- 
taining it aſtoniſhes and diſcourages 
hem: And all this, adds Confucius , 


br if we diligently examin'd what is 


xtreams are prejudicial, and that 
he Mean alone. is always Good and 
ainful. 

He cls particularly alleges the” 
xample of Aun the Emperor; He 
ties out, How great was the Prudence 
che Emperor Au? He was not ſa- 
; Sled 1 in the Adminiſtration of State- 


G2 With 


ſo few Perſons that have kept it; he 
Ns I diligently enquires after the cauſe 


happens for want of Examination; 


ood in it ſelf, we ſhould find that all 


airs, with his ſingle Examination, 
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63 The Morals of Confucius; 
with his own particular judgment and 
Prudence ; He likewiſe conſulted the 


vice upon the leaſt Things; and he 
the Anſwers that were given him, how 


common ſo ever they appear'd. When 
any thing was propos d to him, which, 


Heart repreſented what was amiſs in 


rr 
. 


this means he made his Subjects to 
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tom themſelves freely to give him 
Advertiſements, from time to time. 


was encourag d, joy fully to declare hi 
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meaneſt of his Subjects. He ask'd Ad. 


made it a Duty and Delight to weigh 


after a ſtrict Examination, he was con. 
vinc'd was repugnant to right Reaſon 
he acquieſced not, but with an open 


the Counſel that was given him. By 
place a Confidence in him, and acct. 
As for the good and judicious Coun- 


ſels, he foilow'd, magnified, and er. 
told them; and thereby every one 


Opinion. But if, amongſt the Conn 
ſels that were given him, he found 
that ſome plainly contradicted others, 
he attentively confider'd them, and alte 
having examin'd them, he always tool 
a Mean, eſpecially when it concern! 
the Publick Intereſts. Cen 


preſent, who declares not, I have Pru- 
dence, I know what is neceſſary to be 


that nows Profit and particular Ad- 


ft expoſe us; and that the Precipice 


ctions thereby, but who afterwards, 
ſuſtering themſelves to be overcome 


Perſons, does the Knowledge and Re- 


hers A ſolutions they have formed tend to? 
"cM Alas! it was not thus with my Diſci- 
75 tOOK ple Hor i; He had an exquiſite diſcern- 
cem in Faculty; He remark'd all the Diffe- 

Wr 


d aſte 


Cn 
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| Confucius here deplores the falſe Pru · 
dence of the Men of his Time. Tt had 
indeed, very much degenerated from 
the Prudence of the Ancient Kings. 
There is not, ſaith he, any Perſon at 


done, and what is not. But becauſe 


vantage are the only Objects delight- 
ed in, it happens that we think not on 
the Evils which may thence enſue, on 
the Perils to which this Gain and Pro- 


is not perceived by us, There are ſome 

that perfectly underſtand the Nature 
and Value of Mediocrity, who chufe 

Wit for their Rule, and ſquare their A- 


by Sloth, have not the Power to per- 
iſt, To what end, in theſe ſorts of 


g 


70 The Morals of Confucius, | 
rences that occurred in things; -He al- 
ways chofe a Mean; and never forſook 
e or 
not a very eafie thing to acquire, that 


the reſt, adds Confucius, tis 


Mediums which 1 ſo much commend 
Alas! there is nothing ſo difficult; tis 


un Affair which requires great Pains 
and lnduſtry. You will find Men cx 


pable of Governing happily the King- 
doms of the Earth. You will fee ſome 


that will have Magoaminity enough to 
refuſe the moſt conſiderable Dignities 
and Advantages : There will be "ſome 
alſo that will have Courage enough to 
walk on Naked Swords: But you will 
fd few; that are capable of keeping 
a juſt Mean, That to arrive hereat, | 
Art, Labour, Courage and- Virtue are 


-:*T was upon the Account of this Mo- 
ral, that one of his Diſciples, who was 
of a Warlike and Ambitious Femper, 
ask d him, Wherein Valour donſiſted, 


and what it was neceſſary to do to ob- 
taln the Name of Valiant? Have you 
| heard, ſays Confucius, of the Valour of 


thoſe 


4 Chineſe Philoſopher. i 
thoſe in the South, or thoſe that dwell 
in the North, or rather of the Valour 
of my Diſciples, who apply themſelves 
to the ſtudy of Wiſdom? To act mild- 
| ly in the Education of Children and 
ad. Diſciples, to be indulgent to them; 
tis I patiently to bear their Diſobedjences 
ains W and Defects, is that wherein the Va- 
er four of the Southern People confiſts. 
ing: By this Valour they conquer their vio- 
ome len: Temper, and ſubmit their Paſſi- 
h to ons, which are generally violent, to 
ities W Right Reaſon. To lie down couragi- 
| ouſly in the Camp, to repoſe quietly, in | 
the midſt of a terrible Army; to ſee a 
thouſand Deaths before his Eyes, with- 

| out daunting; not to be diſquieted, 
but make a pleaſure of this ſort of life : 
Behold what I call the Valour of the 
Northern Men ! But as generally there 
is a great deal of Raſhneſs in all this, 
and that oftentimes Men regulate not 

themſelves according to that Mean 
KB whichevery one ought to ſeek after, tis 
not this ſort of Valour which I require 
of my Diſciples: Behold what his Cha- 
raQer ought to be! on 
— 7 
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As perſect Man (ſor in ſhort, the per- 
fect Men only can have a true Valour) 
ought always to be buſied, in conquer- 
ing himſelf. He muſt ſuit himſelf to 


the Manners and Tempers of others; 


but he ought always to be Maſter of his 
dun Heart, and Actions; He muſt not 
ſuffer himſelf to be corrupted by the 
Converſation, or Examples of looſe and 
effeminate Perſons ;he muſt never obey, 

till he has firſt examined what is com- 
manded him; He muſt never imitate 


others, without Judgment. In the midſt 


of ſo many mad and blind Perſons, which 
go at random, he muſt walk aright, 
and not incline to any Party: This is 


the true Valour. Moreover, if this 


very Perſon is called to the Magiſtra- 
Cuy, in a Kingdom where Vertue is con- 
ſidered, and he changes not his Morals, 


how great ſoever the Honours be, to 
which he is advanced; if he there pre- 


ſerves all the good Habits, which he 


had when only a private Man; if he 
permit not himſelf to be lead away with 


Pride and Vanity, this Man is truly 


Valiant 4%! hom great is this Palau 
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er- But if onthe contrary, he is in a King- 
Ir) dom, where Virtue and Laws are con- 
er- temn'd, and that in the Confuſion and 
to I Diſorder which there prevail, he him- 
Ss ; ſelf is depreſſed with Poverty, afflict- 
his ed, reduc'd even to the loſs of Life; 
10t but yet, in the midſt of ſo many Miſe- 
the Il ries, he remains conſtant, preſerves all 
ind the Innocency of his Mannzrs, and ne- 
ver changes his Opinion : Ah! how 
Great and Iluſtrious is this Valour | In- 
ſtead therefore of the Valour of the 
Southern or Northern Countries, I re- 
quire, and expect from you, my dear 
Diſciples, a Valour of the Nature above- 
— 8 

| Behold ſomething which Conſucius 
peaks, which is not leſs remarkable. 
There are ſome Men, ſaith he, which 
ſurpaſs the bounds of Mediocrity, by 
affecting to have extraordinary Vir- 
tues: They covet always to have ſome- 
thing marvellous in their Actions, to 
the end that Poſterity may praiſe and 
extol them. Certainly, as for my ſelf, 

L ſhall never be enamoured with theſe 
glittering Actions, where” Ve 
—. — 


The Morals of Confucius, 
N have ever a greater ſhare than 
Virtue. I would only know and pra. 

ctice what it is neceſſary to know and 
practiſe every where. 
There are four Rules, according i to 
which the perlect Man ought to ſquare 11 
| — IC 
. He himfelf ought to practiſe in 
reſpect of his Father, what he requires 
from his Son. 
2. In the Service of his Prince, he b 
oblig d toſhew the ſame Fidelity, which I hi 
he demands of thoſe that are under 
kim. 4 
He muſt at i in reſpect of his eld. 
eſt Rocher after the ſame manner that 
he would that his younger Brother I 1 
ſhould act towards him. di 
4. And laſtly, He ought to behave 
himſelf towards his Friends, as he de- 
ſires that his Friends ſhould carry them; 
ſelves to him. The perſect Man con- 
tinually acquits himſelf of theſe Du- 
2 how common ſoever they may ap- 
If he happen to perceive that 
11 r done amis in any thing, he ig 
| not at reſt till he has repair d his bw 
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han If he finds that he has omitted any con- 
pra. ſidderable Duty, there is not any Vio- 
and ! lence which he does not to himfelf, per- 

ſectly to accompliſh it. He is mode- 
to rate and reſerved in his Diſcourſes ; he 
dare ſpeaks with Circumſpection: If to him 
| occurs a great affluence of Words, he 
in preſumes not to expoſe it, he reſtrains 
ires i himſelf. In a word, he is ſo rigorous 
a Cenſurer of himſelf, that he is not at 
ze is reſt when his Words correſpond not to 
hich his Actions, and his Actions to his Words. 
ndet i Now the way, cries he, by which a 
Man arrives at this Perfection, is a ſo- 
lid and conſtant Virtue, 
Io this his Maſter's Doctrine, Cuſa 
here adds a Moral worthy of their Me- 
| ditation, who have a deſire to perfect 


have I themſelves. The perfect Man, fays 

de- this worthy Diſciple of ſo great a Phi- 
loſopher, the perfect Man governs him. 

con- ¶ {elf according to his preſent State, and 
Du- © covets nothing beyond it. If he find 


| himſelf in the midft of Riches, he acts 
like a Rich Man, but addicts not him 
ſelf to unlawful Pleaſures ; he avoids 
Luxury, deteſts Pride, offends no — 


756 The Morals of Confucius, 
If he is in a poor and contemptible 
State, he acts as a poor and mean Man 
ought to Act; but he does nothing 
unworthy of a Grave and Worthy 
Man: If he be remote from his own 
Country, he behaves himſelf as a Stran- 


ger ought to do; but he is always like 
| Rmnſel? Tfhe is in Affliction and Ad- 


verſity, he does not inſolently affront. 


his Deſtiny, but has Courage and Re- 
ſolution ; nothing can ſhake his Con- 
ſtancy. If he is advanc d to the Dig. 
nities of State, he keeps his Rank, but 
never treats his Inferiours with Severi⸗ 

ty; and if he fees himſelf below others, 
he is humble, he never departs fromthe 
Reſpecꝭ he owes to his Superiours; but 
he ncver purchaſes their Favour with 
latter). He uſes his utmoſt Endea- 
vours to perfect himſelf, and exacts 
nothing of others with Severity ; ; "Tis 

upon this account that he expreſſes no 

Diſcontent or Anger to any Perſon, 
If he liſt up his Eyes towards Heaven, 
tis not to complain, for that it has not 
ſent him Proſperity, or to murmur, for 

that! it Afflicts him: IF he looks doyn 

| | t0- 
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| towards the Ground, tis not to re- 
proach Men, and attribute the Cauſe | 
of his Miſeries and Neceflities nnto 
them; tis to teſtifie his Humility, that 
is to ay, that he is always contented = 
with -his Condition, that he deſires no- 

thing beyond it, and that with Submiſ- 

ſion, and an even Spirit, he expects 

whatever Heaven ſhall Ordain con- 
cerning him. Thus he rejoiceth in a 
certain Tranquilliry, which may well 
be compar'd to the top of thoſe Moun- 
tains, which are higher than the Re- 
gion where the Thunder and Tempeſts 
are form d. 

In the Sequel of this Book, he Dis 
ho” of the profound Reſpect which 
the ancient Chineſes, and eſpecially the 
Kings and Emperors, had for their 
Parents, and of the exact Obedience 
which they paid them. If a King, 
faid they, Honcurs and Obeys his Fa- 
ther and Mother, certainly he will en- 
deavour to excite his Subjects to follow 
his Example; for briefly, a Man that 
loves Virtue, ' deſires that all others 
ſhould likewiſe eſteem it, eſpecially it 


| 
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it is his Iatereſt that they ſhould be Vie: 


tuous: Now. tis of great importance 


to a King, that his Subjects do love Vir- 
tue and practiſe it. Indeed, how can 
be hope to be obey'd by his Subjects, 
if himſelf reſuſes to Obey thoſe that gave 
him Life. After all, if a Prince de- 
ſires to bring his Subjects to be Obedi- 
ent to their Parents, he muſt ſhew 
EKindneſs towards them, and treat them 
with that tenderneſs which Fathers 


bave for their Children; for we wil- 


lingly imitate thoſe whom we Love, 
and of whom we think we are Belov'd. 


But if this Prince, by his Conduct, ex. 


cites his Subjects to give Obedience to 
their Parents, and afterwards Obey 
him, as their common Father, moſt 


certainly they will Obey Heaven, from 
whence Crowns and Empires do come: 


Heaven, which is the Soveraign Fa- 
ther of all. And what will be the ef. 
fect of this Obedience? It will happen 
that Heaven will diffuſe its Bleſſings on 


thoſe that ſhall thus well acquit them- 
ſelves. Itwillabundantly recompence 


ſo admirable a Virtue, it will make 
Op Peace 
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peace and Concord every where to 


Reign; ſo that the King and his Sub- 
jets will ſeem as one ſingle Family, 
where the Subjects Obeying their King, 


25 their Father, and the King Loving his 
Subjects as his Children, they will all 


lead, as in a ſingle, but rich, magnifi- 


cent, regular, and convenient Houſe, 
the happieſt and moſt peaceable Life 


imaginable. 


| To return to Confucius ; as he knew 
that the Examples of Rings made a 


great impreſſion on Mens Minds, ſo 
he propoſes that of the Emperor Xun, 


in reſpect of the Obedience which 
| Children owe to their Parents. Oh, 
bow great has the Obedience of this En- 


peror been | crys Confucius. Thus, con- 


tinues he, if he has obtain'd from Hea- 


ven the Imperial Crown, 'tis the Re- 


| | compence of this. Virtue, *Tis this 


Virtue that procured him ſo many Re- 
venues, thoſe immenſe Riches, and 


vaſt Kingdoms, which are only limited 


by the Ocean. 'Tis this Virtue that-has 
render'd his Name ſo Famous through- 
out the World. In fine, I doubt not 


but 
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but that long and peaceable Life, which 
be enjoy d, ought to be conſider d as 3 

RNRecompence of this Virtue. To hear 
this Philoſopher ſpeak, would it not 
be ſaid, that he hath read the Deca. 

logue, and underſtood the Promiſe 

Which God has there made to thoſe that 


Honour their Father and Mother. But 
itt, by what Confucius declares, it ſeems, | 
>; that the Decalogue was not unknown 


to him, it will rather ſeem that he 


knew the Maxims of the Goſpel, when 


we ſhall ſee what he Teaches concern. 
ing Charity, which he {ays 1 It 1s necet- 
ſary to have for all Men, 
That Love, faith he, which it is re- 
quiſite for all Men to have, is not 4 


Stranger to Man, tis Man himſelf; or, 
it you will, 'tis a Natural Property of 


Man, which dictates unto him, that 
he ought generally to love all Men. 
Nevertheleſs, above all Men to love his 
Father and Mother, is his main and 
principal Duty, from the practice of 
Which he afterwards proceeds, as by 

degrees, to the practice of that Uni- 


verſal Love, whoſe e is all Man 
ind. 


nch 


a8 a 
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kind. *Tis from this Univerſal Love 
that diſtributive Juſtice comes ; that 
ſuſtice, which makes us to render to 
every one his Due, and more eſpecially 
to cheriſh and honour Wiſe and Up= 
right Men, and to advance them to the 
Dignities and Offices of State. That 
difference, which is between the Love 
we have for our Parents, and that we 


have for others, between the Love wwe i 


bear to Virtuous and Learned Men, 
and that we bear to thoſe which have 
not ſo much Virtue or Ability; that 
difference, I ſay, is as it were a Har- 
mony, a Symmetry of Duties, which 
the Reaſon of Heaven has protected, 
and in which nothing muſt be Changed. 
For the Conduct of Life Confucias 
propoſes Five Rules, which he calls 
The Firſt Regards the Juſtice that 
ought to be practis d between a King 
A Aw 
The Second Reſpects the Love that 
ought to be between a Father and his 


n 


= 


The 
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The Third Recommends Conjugat ſhou 
5 Fidelity to Husbands and Wives. Exp. 

I be Fourth concerns the Subordina- and 
tion that ought to appear between uh Virt 


7 der and Younger Brothers.  _K gn 


The Fifth obliges Friends to live in self. 
Concord, in Ow Unity, and mutual Adi. 
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Behold, adds he, the Five General bim 
Rules, which every one ought to ob. Man 
ſerve behold, as it were, the Five Pub- I hear: 

lick Roads, py which Men ought to paſꝭ if he 
But after all we cannot obſerve the 


= Rules, if theſe Three Virtues are want- i 
ing, Prudence, which makes us dill Gee 
cern Good from Fvil, Univerſal Love] Gon | 
which makes us love all Men, and that af 

Reſolution which makes us conſtantly has 
to perſevere in the Adheſion to GoodMl Rule: 
and Averſion for Evil. But for fearllff ſor 1 
teſt ſome fearful Perſons not well verl their 
in Morality hauld! imaginc, : that it 1K Hapr 
impoſſible for chem to acquire them x. 


Three Victuss, he affirms, that there ig 
no Perſon incapable of acquiring them 
that the Impotence of the Man is vo 
luntary. Hew aul ioever a Man is 


ſhoul 
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ſhould he, ſays he, be without any 
Experience, yet if he deſires to learn, 
and grows not weary in the Study of 
Virtue, he is not very far from Pru- 
dence. If a Man, although full of 
Self. love, endeavours to perform good 
Actions, behold him already very near 
that Univerſgl Love, which engages 
him to do Mod to all. In fine, if a 
Man feels a ſecret Shame, when he 
hears impure and unchaſt Diſcourſes ; 
if he cannot forbear Bluſhing thereat, 


he is not far from that Reſolution of 


Spirit, which makes him conſtantly to 
ſeek after Good, and to have an Aver- 
ſion for Evil ES 
After that, the Chineſe Philoſopher 
has Treated of theſe Five Univerſal 
Rules, he propoſes Nine particular ones 
for Kings, becauſe that he conſiders 
their Conduct, as a publick Source of 

Happineſs or Miſery, They are theſe ; 
1. A King ought inceſſantly to la- 
bour to adorn his Perſon with all ſorts 

o 
2. He ought t6 Honour and Cheriſh 
the Wiſe and Virtuous. 1 
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3. He ought to Reſpect and Love | 


thoſe that gave him Birth. 


4. He ought to Honour and Efteem | 
thoſe. Miniſters that diſtinguiſh them. | 
ſelves by their Ability, and thoſe which | 
Exerciſe the principal Offices of the | 


Magiſtracy. 


5. He ought to acco dats him 
le, to the 
| Sentiments and Minds of other Mi- 
niſters, and as for thoſe that have leſs | 
| conſiderable Employs, he ought to con. 


ſelf, as much as it is po 


ſider them as his Members. 


or Sorrow, which they may have. 
7. He ought to uſe his utmoſt to 
bring into his Kingdom ſeveral able 


Artificers in all ſorts of Arts, for the 


advantage and conyegioncy of his Sub: 
jes . 


8. He ovght kindly and courteouſly 


| tores ewe Strangers and Travellers, and | 


ivlly to protect them. 
9. Laſtly, he ovght tenderly to lone 
ch * and great þ Men of his Em 
| pire, 
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6. He ought to Love his People, ev even | 
the meaneſt, as his own Children, . and | 
to ſhare in tlie various Subjects of Joy 


comm 
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pire, and ſo heartily to Study their In- 
tereſts, that they may love him, and 
ene 
Rightly to underſtand the Morals of 
Confucius, it is here neceſſary to ſpeak 
one Word concerning the diſtinction 
which he makes between the Saint and 
Wiſe. To the one and the other he 
attributes certain things in common: 
But to the Saint he gives ſome Quali- 
ties and Advantages, which he ſays, that 
the Wiſe has not. He ſays, that Rea- 
bn and Innocence have been equally 
yen communicated to the Wiſe, and to the 
znd aint, and likewiſe to all other Men; 
Joy but that the Saint has never in the 
kat declind from right Reaſon, and 
to las conſtantly preſerv d his Integrity; 
ble © vhereas the Wiſe has not always pre. 
the Nſerwd it, having not always followed 
ub» che Light of Reaſon, becauſe of ſeveral 
N Obſtacles he has met with in the Pra- 
tice of Virtue ; and eſpecially, by 
Reaſon of his Paſſions, whereunto he 
ba Slave. So that it is neceſſary, that 
le does his utmoſt, that he uſe great 
Mains and Endeavours, to put his Heart 


H 3 in 


Cuſu, this State of the Wiſe is called 
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in a good poſture, and to govern him 
ſelf according to the' Light of Right 
| Reaſon and the Rules of Virtue. 
Cuſu Reafoning hereon, the better to 
illuſtrate his Maſter's Doctrine, com- 
pares thoſe that have loſt their firſt In- 


tegrity, and deſires to regain it, to thoſe i A: 
wither'd and almoſt dead Trees, that I cipal 
notwithſtanding have, in the Trunk I retail 
and Roots, a certain Juice, a certain I thoſe 
Principle of Life, which makes them I «dhe 
caſt forth ſhoots. If, ſaith he, we take M 1. 
care of theſe Trees, if we Cultivate © «*ter 
them, Water them, and Prune off the | Ur 
hin 


degd Branches, it will happen that this 
Tree will re- aſſume its former State. 2. 
After the ſame manner, although one vhic 
has loſt his firſt Integrity and Inno- vhic 
cence, he need only excite the Good I necel 
that remains, uſe Pains and Induſtry, © veig| 
and he will Infallibly arrive at the Circt 
higheſt Virtue. This laſt State, faith — 
Men. 
Giantao, that is to ſay, The Road and 3+ 
the Reaſon of Man, or rather, the way WW ppre 
which leads to the Origine of the firſt I 't is 
| Perfection. And the State of the Saint I pitan 
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js called Tientao, that is to ſay, 7h 
Reaſon of Heaven, or the Firſt Rule 
which Heaven has equally diſtributed 
to all Men, and which the Saints have 


always obſerv'd, without turning either 


on the Right Hand, or on the Leſt. 


As Rules do in brief contain the prin- 


cipal Duties, and that we may eaſily 


retain them, Confucius gives Five to 


thoſe that deſire to chuſe the Good and 
adhere thereto. 1 
1. It is neceſſary, after an exact and 


extenſive manner, to know the Cauſes, 
and Differences of all 


properties, 
n 


2. Becauſe that amongſt the Things 


which are known, there may be ſome 
which are not perfectly known, it is 


neceſſary carefully to examine them, to 


weigh them Minutely and in every 


Circumſtance, and thereon to conſult 


Wiſe, Intelligent and Experienc'd 


3: Although it ſeems that we clearly 


apprehend certain Things, yet becauſe 
it is eaſie to tranſgreſs, through Preci- 
pitancy, in the too much, or too little, 


H 4 mo 
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it is neceſſary to Meditate es 
in particular, on the things we believe 
we know, and to weigh every thing 
by the weight of Reaſon, with all the 
attentiveneſs of Spirit, and with the 
utmoſt exactneſs, whereof we are cr. 
1 
"4: t is neceſſary to endeavour. not 
to apprehend Things after a confuſed 
manner, it is requiſite to have ſome clear | 
Idea's thereof, ſo that we may truly 
_ diſcern the Good from the Bad, the 
True from the Falſe. 
F. Laſtly, after that we ſhall have 
obſerv'd all theſe Things, we muſt re- 
duce to Action, ſincerely and conſtant- 
ly perform and execute, to the utmoſt | 
of our Power, the good Reſolntions 
which we have taken. 
We cannotbetter conclude this Book, 
than with theſe Excellent Words of 
Caſa : Take heed, faith he, how you 
Act, when you are alone. Although 
you ſhould be retired into the moſt $0- 
litary, and moſt Private place of thine 
Houſe, you ought to do nothing, where: 
of. you would be am d if you were 
5 in 


in Company or in Publick. Have you 


no Word, whereon he has not medita- 
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a defire, continues he, that I ſhould 
hew you after what manner he that 
has acquir'd ſome Perfection governs 
himſelt. Why, he keeps a continual 
watch upon himſelf ; he undertakes 
nothing, : begins nothing, pronounces 


ted. Before he raiſes any Motion in 
his Heart, he carefully obſerves him- 
ſelf, he reflects on every thing, he exa- 
mines every thing, he is in a continual 
Vigilance. Before he Speaks he is ſa- 
tified, that what he is about to utter 
is True and Rational, and he thinks 
that he cannot reap a more pleaſant 
Fruit from his Vigilance and Examina- 
tion, than to accuſtom himſelf Cir. 
cumſpectly and Wiſely to govern him- 
ſelf, in the Things which are neither 
ſen nor known by any, © =» 


COLLECTION, 
Out of 


 Gmfurin 8 Wolke. 


0 - 


The Tuiny Boos. 


. — 
CY 


"a Coli: $ third Book i is quite of | 
„L another Character than the two 
former, as to the Method and 
Expreſſions; but in the Ground it con | 
tains the ſame Morality. Tis a Con- 
texture of ieveral Sentences pronouncd | 
at divers times, and at ſeveral Places, | 
by Confucius and his Diſciples, There- | 
fore it is entituled Luz Tu, that is to (ay, 
Diſcourſes of ſeveral Perſons that Reaſon 
| aud a be together, 
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jn the firſt place there is repreſented f 


"—Þ Diſciple of this famous Philoſopher, 


ſho declares, that he ſpent not a Day 
rherein he render'd not an account to 
iimſelf of theſe three things. 
1. Whether he had not undertaken 
bme Affair for another, and whether 
Ie manag'd and follow'd it with the 
ame Eagerneſs and Fidelity as if it had 
been his own Concern 
2. If when he has been with his 
Itriends, he has diſcours'd them ſin- 
cerely, if he has not ſatisfied himſelf 
vith ſhewing them ſome ſlight appea-· 


France of Kindneſs and Eſteem. 


Whether he has meditated on hls 


| Maſter s Doctrine; and whether aſter 


having meditated on it, he has us d his 
_ Endeavours to reduce it to pra- 
7 
Afterwards appears Confucius, giving 
Leſſons to his Difciples. He tells them, 
chat the Wiſe ought to be ſo occupied 
with his Virtue, that when he is in his 
Houſe, he ought not to ſeek his Con- 
reniency and Delight ; That when he 
undertakes any Altair, he ug to be 
—_— 
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diligent and exact, prudent and conf 
derate in his Words, and that thoug 
he have all theſe Qualities, yet he ought 


to be the Perſon in whom he ought 
leaſt to confide; he whom he ought 


leaſt to pleaſe ; That in a word, the 


Wiſe-Man, always diſtruſting himſelf, 


ought always to conſult thoſe, whoſe 


Virtue and Wiſdom are known unto 


him, and to regulate his Conduct and 
Actions according to their Counſels 


FG FE, 
What think you of a Poor Man, ſays 


one of his Diſciples to him, who being 


able to extenuate and diminiſh his Po- 


- 


verty through Flattery, refuſes to ac- 


cept this Offer, and couragiouſly main. | 


tains, that none but Cowards and 


low. ſpirited Men do flatter > What 
think you of a Rich Man, who not- 


withſtanding his Riches, is not proud ? 
I ſay, replies Confucius, that they are 


both praiſe-worthy, but that they are 
not to be conſider d, as if they were 


arrived at the higheſt degree of Virtue. 


He that is poor, ought to be chearful 
and content in the midſt of his Indi- 
£121» LIED — 
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ence : Behold wherein the Virtue of 
ie Poor Man conſiſts ; and he that is 


lich, ought to do good to all: He that 
sofa poor and abject Spirit, does good 


vith a proſpect of reaping more than 


* of Ci, ſaid they unto him, loſt 
lis Buckler, and having a long time 
ought after it in vain, he at laſt com- 


are Wolies Confucius, if he had aid, A Man 
are WW has loſt his Buckler, but a Man will find 


ere it, thereby intimating, that we ought 


ue. to have an Affection for all the Men. of 
ful ue World. e 


Wonly to certain Perſons ; certain Paſſi- 
ons, certain particular Friendſhips 
auſe himto act, his Friendſhip is in- 


Irreſted: He deſperſes his Wealth only, 


Je ſows ; he ſeeks only his own Inte- 
It: But the Love of the Perſect Man 

ban univerſal Love, a Love whoſe Ob. 
&& is all Mankind. A Souldier of the 


Worts himſelf, upon he Loſs he had 
1nd Mliſtain'd, with this Reflection; A Soul. 
nat der has 700 his Buckler, but a Souldier 
ot- , our Camp has found it, he will uſe it. 
d? It had been much better ſpoken, re. 


Aer his Protection: And there was 4 
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Confut ius had 2 tender Spirit, as mar 
be judg'd by what we have ſaid, by your f 
it vas great and ſublime. The Ancien by Wa 
 Obiveſes Taught; that there were Ty this P. 
Gods which preſided in their Honſes 
the one called Noao, and the other Cat 
The firſt was reſp ected as the Tutelat 
God of the Wels Family, and the 
Laſt was only the God of the FireY Queſt 
-Hearth. | Nevertheleſs, although th elf te 
laſt of their Genius's was very. muct queſt 
inferiour tothe firſt ; yet to him wer vo. 


render'd greater Honours than hin fecti. 


that had all the Domeſtick Affairs un] * 
offer 


to fo 
wort 
him, 
the } 
not 


| Proverb which imply'd, That it was 
better to ſeek the Protect ion of Cao, 
than of Noao, As this Preference had 
ſomething very Singular; and ſeem d, 
in ſome meaſure, even to encounter 


thoſe which were promoted to Gran - 9dr 
deurs in Princes Courts. Confucius be- he o 
ing in the Kingdom of Guez, and meet. to A 
ing one day with a Prefect, which had Ant 
great Authority in this Kingdom, this Dell 
Miniſter puff d up with the greatneſs l by, 
155 his TOs, * that the Phi- 4. 


loſopher 
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1 clopher deſign'd to procure ſome Fa. 
sour from the King, demanded of him, 
by way of Merriment, the meaning of 
this Proverb, ſo frequent in every ones 
Mouth, It is better ts ſeet the Protecti- 
„ Cao, than of Noao. Confucius, 
© vho preſently perceiv'd, that the Præ- 
ect gave him to underſtand , by this 
Queſtion, that he ought to addreſs him- 
ſelf to him, if he would obtain his Re- 
queſt from the King his Maſter; and 
who at the ſame inſtant made this Rei- 
fetion, that to gain the good Will of 
a Prince's Favourite, it is neceſſary to 
offer Incenſe even to his Defects, and 
to force ones ſelf to Compliances, un- 
worthy of a Philoſopher, plainly told 
him, That he was wholly differing from 
the Maxims of the Age; that he would 
not addreſs himſelf to him, with any 
addreſs he wanted, to ſhew him that 
he ought to do it; andat the ſame time 

to Advertiſe him, that though he ſhould 
Anſwer his Queſtion, according to his 
Defire, he could reap no benefit there- 
by, he told him, 'That he that bad Sinn'd 
againſt Heaven, ſhould Addreſs wa... 

8 . NS 5 OHV. 
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only to Heaven. For he adds, to ¹•n Or 
can he Addreſs himſelf to obtain t ſgns 
Pardon of his Crime, ſeeing that there i and t 
not any Deity above Heauen. I pily. 
1 Confucius Recommends nothing (lll ing | 
i much to his Diſciples as Clemency andi givin; 
Courteſie; always grounded upon thi he © 
Maxim, That we ought to Love all imc: 
Men. And to make them better to apM rate, 
prehend the Truth of what he faidMY his St 
be made an Inſtance of Two Illuſtriougf thoſe 
Princes, that were diſtinguiſh'd for this Subje 
very thing in the Kingdom of Chucs: Mild: 
Theſe Princes, ſaith he, were ſo mildi there 
and courteous, that they eaſily forgot} ough 
the moſt hainous Injuries, and horrible whor 
Crimes, when the Offenders ſhewd Co 
any ſign of Repentance. They beheldW noth! 
theſe Criminals, though worthy of the thou; 
ſevereſt Puniſhments, as if they had Thin 
been Innocent; they not only forgot deſir. 
their Faults, but by their Carriage, them 
made even thoſe that had committed © what 
them, in ſome meaſure to forget them, © Mor! 
and loſe one part of the Diſgrace, ¶ look 
which remains after great Lapſes, and I it ſe 
which can only diſcourage in the'way © whic 
of Virtue, One f 
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wh One of this Philoſopher's great de- 
„ tA (gns being to form Princes to Virtue, 
ere iff and to teach the Art of Reigning hap- 
I pily, he made no difficulty of Addreſ- 
ig (of ing himſelf directly to them, and of 
y an giving them Counſel. A Prince, ſaid 
1 thi he. one day to a King of Cu called 
e all Iimcum, A Prince ought to be mode- 
o ap rate, he ought not to contemn any of 
laid M his Subjects. he ought to Recompence 
rious thoſe that deferve it. There are ſome 
this Subjects that he ought to treat with 
huco: Mildneſs, and others with Severity; 
mildÞ there are ſome on whoſe Fidelity he 
root ought to Rely, but there are ſome alſo 
ribleſ whom he cannot ſufficiently Diſtruſt. 
ew d Confucius would have Princes defire 
held nothing that other Men wiſh for, al- 
ftheß though they are ſometimes good 
had i Things, which it ſeems they might 
rgot Fl deſire without Offence ; he would have 
lage, them to Trample, as I may ſay, upon 
tted I whatever may make the Felicity of 
em, EF Mortals upon Earth; and eſpecially to 
ace, © look upon Riches, Children, and Life 
and I it ſelf, as tranſient Advantages, and 
way which conſequently cannot make the 
1 e eee Felieity 
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Felicity of a Prince. The Emperor 
Tao, ſays this Philoſopher, govern'd 
himſelf by theſe Maxims, and under 
the conduct of ſo good a re . he ar. 
rivd at a Perfection, wherdunto few 
MNortals cen attain; for it may be ſaid, 
that he ſaw nothing above him but 
Heaven, to which he was entirely con. 
formable. This incomparable Prince, 
adds he, from: time to time viſited the 
Provinces of his Empire; and as he 
was the Delight of his People, being 
met one day by a Troop: of his Sub- 
jects; theſe Subjects, aſter having called 
him their Emperor and Father, and af- 
ter having ceflified their exceeding Joy 
at the fight of ſo great a Prince, ery d 
out with a loud Voice, to joyn their 
Wiſhes with their Acclamations, Let 
Heaven beap Riches upon thee ] Let it 
grant thee a numerous Family ] And let 
it not ſnatch thee from thy People, till 
thou art ſatisfied with Days. No, re. 
plys the Emperor, ſend up other Peti- 
tions to Heaven. Great Riches produce the I 
great Cares, and great Inquietudes; A It is 
numerous Progeny produces great * be \ 


— > —— 
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Y 11d a long Life is generally a Series of 


Misfortunes, There are found few 
Emperors like to Tao, crys Confucius 
after this. „„ + 
That which generally occaſions 
trouble to Kings, that, which in ſome 
meaſure, redoubles the weight of the 
Burden annext to their Crown, is either 


Ithe few Subjects over which they 


Reign, or the little Wealth which 
they poſſeſs. For in Brief, all Rings 
are not great, all Kings have not vaſt 
Dominions, and exceſſive Riches. But 


eorfacius is of Opinion, That a King is 


too Ingenious to torment himſelf, when 
theſe Reflections are capable of cauſing 
the leaſt trouble in him. He ſays, 
That a King has Subjects enough, when 
his Subjects are Contented ; and that 
his Kingdom is Rich enough, when 


reace and Concord flouriſh there. 
Peace and Concord, faith this Philoſo. 


pher, Are the Mothers of Plenty. i 
In fine, Confucius, in Speaking of 
tie Duties of Princes, teaches, That 
t is fo neceſſary for a Prince to 
de Virtuous, that when he is other- 
e e _ wiſe, 
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_ wiſe, a Subject is oblig'd by the Laws 
of- Heaven, voluntarily to baniſh 
Himſelf, and to ſeek another Country, 
- He ſometimes complains of the diſ- 
orders of Princes; but the great Subject 
of his Complaints, is, The Extrava- 
gancies of private Men. He bewails 
the Morals of his Age ; he ſays, That 
he ſees almoſt no Body that diſtin- 

gniſhes himſelf, either by Piety, or 
Doe extraordinary Quality; that e. 


very One is corrupted, that every One 


is deprav'd; and that it is amongſt the 
Magiſtrates and Courtiers chiefly that 
| Virtue is neglected. It is true, that 
Confucius ſeems to extend Thiogs be- 
yond Reaſon, Indeed, *twas not much 
for this-Philoſopher, when in a Princes 


Cour the found but Ten or Twelve 


Perſons of an extraordinary Wiſdom, 
to cry out, O Tempora, O Mores, Un- 


der Vuvam's Reign, there were Ten 


Men of a Conſummate Virtue and Sul. 


ficiency, on whom this Emperor might 


repoſe all the Affairs of the Empire: 
Yer Confucius exclaims againſt fo {mall 
2 number, ſaying, That great En. 
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a Chineſe Philoſopher; | 


of dowments, Virtue, and the Qualities 
of the Spirit, are Things very rare in 

40 his Age. He had made the ſame Com- 

ed plaints in reſpect of of the Emperor Zay, 


this Prince: had then five præfects of 
5 whoſe Merit ſome Judgment may be 


Miniſters, whoſe Name was Tu. 

This Wiſe Miniſter had render'd his 
Memory immortal amongſt the Chi- 
| fee not only becauſe it was he that 


whole Kingdom, and which made it 


W: Philoſopher. He was of an IJluſtri. 


an from the Pretenſions he might 
Mhzve to the Empire, his Wiſdom and 
Virtue acquir'd him what Fortune had 
reſus'd to the Nobility of his Extraction. 
The Emperor Zun ſo throughly un. 
erſtood his Deſert, that he aſſociated 


the Firſt of the Family of Chen, although 


made by the Hiſtory of one of theſe 


nvented the Secret of ſtopping or di- 
rerting the Waters that overflow'd the 


lmoſt uninhabitable, but becauſe that 
being an Emperor, he always liv d fike 


bim i 


1 
4 


ous Family; for he could Name ſome - EI a] 
Wimperors of his Anceſtors: But if by” * 4 
the Decadency of his Houſe, he was | 
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him to the Empire: And Seventeen Gold 
Years after, he declar'd him his Law- old v 
ful Succeſſor, even to the Excluſion of Nd! 
his own Son. Tu refus'd this Honour, | of th 
but as he vainly deny'd it, and that ily, 
his Generoſity might not ſuffer, in the lim, 
preſſing Solicitations that were made} Subje 
him on all hands, he withdrew from unte 
the Court, and went to ſeek a Retreat happz 
in a Cell: But not being able ſo well Ncbarg 
to conceal himſelf, as to remain rom 


undiſcoverd in the Rocks of his Soli- ter; 


tude, he was forceably advanc'd to the at! 


Throne ofhis Anceſtors. Never Throne IV e 


was more eaſie of Acceſs than this hut th 


prince's, never Prince was more Affa- er Co: 


ble. Ir is reported, that he one dayfeeve 
left his Dinner Ten times, to peruſe the Con 
Petitions that were preſented him, orfi*ver 
to hear the Complaints of the Diſtre(- dice 
ſed: And that he ordinarily quitted ever 
his Bath, when Audience was deman- (hat i 
ded of him. He Reigned Ten Vears Fherec 
with ſo much Succeſs, with ſo much{ſ"is OC 
Tranquillity, and in ſuch great abun- liſtori 
dance of Things, that of this Age ubjed 
it may be truly faid, That it was a 


oy 


— , Age 


Golden Age. Tu was an 100 Years 


Juto him. A Prince, doubtleſs, is 


- ut this Number was not great enough 


Jjrieve., . yo OW geo > 
1 Confucius ſays, that a Prince ought 


Eidice of his Father, how unworthy 


Ixbereof a Prince can be Guilty; and 


fiſtories, which Suit admirably to h1s 
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old when he Died; and he Died as he 
lad Liv'd : For preferring the Intereſt 
of the Empire before that of his Fa- 
Inily, he would not let his Son ſucceed = 
kim, he gave the Crown to one of his 
Yubjects, whoſe Virtue was known 
„ happy, when he can ſometimes diſ- 
charge himſelf of the Cares which 
. throw and preſs him, on ſuch a Mini- 
. Fr; and Zu only could be fo, ſeeing 
that he at one time had Five, all wor- 
Fthy of being Seated on the Throne, 


For Confucius, tis what made him to 


Jever to accept the Crown to the Pre- 


bever his Father might be thereof; 
That it is one of the greateſt Crimes 


is occaſionꝰd him to relate two little 


r T 


: Nobles of his Court; and this not be. 
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Limcum, ſays this Philoſopher, was 
a King of Guei, who was twice Mar. 
ried. As Chaſtity, is not always the 
Portion of Princeſſes, the Queen had 
unlawſul Familiarities with one of the! 


ing ſo privately manag d, but one of hold 
- Limcum's Sons by his firſt Wife came who! 
to the Knowledge of it, this young Wor 
Prince, jealous of his Father's Honour, I thers 
ſo highly reſented it, that he deſign'd}] for t 
to kill the Queen, which he concealed} the r 
not. The cunning and guilty Prin- whic 


es, who ſaw her ſelf detected, andi ſome 


who had a great Influence over her an- 
cient Spouſe, . alleg'd ſuch. plauſible! 
Reaſons, ro make him beleive her In- 
nocency, that this poor Prince, ſhut trao! 
ting his Eyes againſt the Truth, ba- Lao 
niſh d his Son: But as Children are not after 
culpable for their Fathers Crimes, hd ende 
kept Che with him: He was the Son 
-"- Te diſgraced Prince. Limcum died 
ſoon after. The People recalled the 


Prince whom the Queens DebauchericY Qio 

had baniſht; and he went to receive] was 
. . * ö : J q 

the Crown, but his vicious Son oppos q mer 
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him, alleging that his Father was a 
Parricide : He rais'd Armies againſt 
him, and was Pry d King by the | 
Peop 

"The Sons of a King of Cacks: conti- 
nues he, follow'd not this way: Be- 
hold a memorable Example. This King, 


whoſe Hiſtory we ſhall relate in two 5 


Words, had three Sons: And as Fa- 
thers have ſometimes more tenderneſs 
for their youngeſt Children, than for 
the reſt, he had ſo much for the laſt 
which Heaven had given him, that 
ſome days before his Death, he ap- 
pointed him for his Succeſſor, to the 
Exclufion of his other Brothers. This 
Procedure was ſo much the more ex- 
traordinary, as it was contrary to the 
Laws of the Land. The People thought 
after the King's Death, that they might 
endeavour, without any crime, to ad- 
vance the eldeſt of the Royal Family on 
the Throne. This was executed as the 
people had projected it; And this A. 
ction was generally approved. There 
was none but the new King, who re- 
— his Fathers dying Words, 


refuſed 
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refuſed to conſent. This Generous | 
Prince took the Crown that was pre. | 
ſented him, put it on his younger Bro- 
ther's Head, and nobly declar d that he 
renounc'd it, and thought himſelf un- 
worthy of it, ſeeing that he had been 
excluded by his Father's Will, and that 
his Father could not retra& what he 


had done. The Brother, rouch'd with | ; 


ſuch an Heroick Action, conjur d him 
the ſame moment, not to oppole the 
Inclination of all the People, who de- 


ſir d him to Reign over them. He al- 


leged that it was he alone, that was | 
the lawful Succeſſor to the Crown, 


which he contemined ; That their Fa. 
ther could not violate the Laws of the 
State; That this Prince was overtaken } 
with a too great Fondneſs, and that in 


a word, it in ſome meaſure belonged | 
to the People to redreſs the Laws of 
their Kings, when they were not juſt, | 
But nothing could perſwade him to act 
contrary to his Father's Will. Between 
theſe two Princes, there was a laudable 
Conteſtation; neither would accept 
the Crown - And they, ſeeing that this 


— 


Con- 
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* 

ous JF Conteſt would continue a long time, 
pre. ¶ yithdrew from the Court;and were Van- 
ro- | quiſh'd and Victorious together, they 
the ¶ vent to end their Days in the repoſe of 
un- F; Solitude, and left the Kingdom to : 
cen their Brother. Theſe Princes, adds he, 
hat bought after Virtue ; but they ſought it 
t he not in vain, for they found it. 
vith Y He frequently relates ſhort Hiſtories 
him F of this Nature, wherein an Heroick 
the | Generofity is every were ſeen to diſ- 
de- cover it ſelf. The Women amongſt 
al- F the People, and even great Princeſles, 
Was Fare therein obſerv'd rather to chuſe 
n, Death, and that with their own Hands, 
ka- than to be expoſed to the Violences of 
the their Raviſhers. The Magiſtrates are 
ken ¶ there ſeen to quit the greateſt Employs, 
t in to avoid the Diſorders of the Court; 
ged Philoſophers to cenſure Kings upon 
s Of their Throne, and Princes who make 
uſt, 1 difficulty to die to appeaſe the 
ack Anger of Heaven, and procure Peace 
cen to their People. ER Fes 
ble After this Confucius ſhews how the 
abt Dead ought to be buried; and as this 
this N was Pd in his time with a great 


on- deal 


— — 
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deal of Magnificence, ſo in Funeral | 
Pomps he blames whatever ſcems like 
Oſtentation, and reproves it after a ſe. 
vere manner. Indeed one of his Dif. | 
ciples being dead, and this Diſciple} 
being buried with the uſual Magnifi. 
cence, he cryed out when he knew it, FJ... p 
When my Diſciple was alive, he reſpett- | adi 
ed me as his Father, and Tlook d upon 
him as my Son : But can I now behold| 
him as my Son, fince he has been buried | 


lite other Men? : 


He prohibits the bewailing the Dead | 
with exceſs; and if, conſtrain, d by his 
own Grief, he ſhed Tears for this very 
Diſciple, he confeſſed he forgot him- | 
ſelf; That in Truth, great Griefs have | 
no Bounds, but that the wiſe Man 
- ought not to be overcome with Grief ; | 
That it is a Weakneſs, tis a Crime in 


him. 


_ He gives great Praiſes to ſome of his Conf 
Diſciples, who, in the midſt of the 


reateſt Poverty, were content with 
their Condition; and accounted as 
great Riches the Natural Virtues they 
had received from Heaven, 3 


He 
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He declaims againſt Pride, Self-Love, 
Indiſcretion, and againſt the ridiculous 
Vanity of thoſe that affect to be Ma- 
ters every where; againſt thoſe Self- 
Conceited Men, who momentarily 


eite their own Actions; and againſt 


great Talkers; and drawing afterwards 


che Pourtraicture of the wiſe Man, in 
J oppoſition to what he has diſcours'd, 
J be ſays, that Humility, Modeſty, Gra- 
Jvity, and Neighbourly Affection, are 
Virtues which he cannot one moment 
Ineglect, without departing from his 
r ĩ ˙ TO EC. 


He ſay S, that a good Man never af- 


Iiicts himſelf, and fears nothing; that 
Jie contemns Injuries, credits not Re- 
proaches, and refuſes even to hear Re- 
A 


He maintains, that Puniſhments are 


too common; that if the Magiſtrates 
J vere good Men, the wicked would 
conform their Life to theirs, and that 
Ji Princes would only advance to Dig» 


nities, Perſons diſtinguiſhd by their 
Honeſty, and exemplary Life, every 
one would apply himſelf unto Virtue, 


\ 
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| becauſe that Grandeur being that 
which all Men Naturally Deſire, every 


one willing to poſſeſs it, would en- 
 deavour to render himſelf worthy 


thereof. 


He would have us avoid [dleneſs; to 
be ſerious, and not precipitate in our 


Anſwers ; and that ſetting our ſelves 


above every thing, we ſhould never 


be troubled, either that we are con- 


temn'd, or not known in the World. 


He compares Hypocrites to thoſe | 
lewd Villains, who the better to con- 


ceal their Deſigns from the Eyes of 
Men, do appear Wiſe and Modeſt in 


the Day time, and who by the favour 
do Rob Houſes, and 
Ji wh 


of the Night, 
commit the moſt Infamous Robberies. 


Hule ſays, That thoſe that make their 
Belly their God, never do any thing 
| worthy of a Man; that they are rather 

Brutes than Rational Creatures: And 

great 

Ones, he very well Remarks, That their 


returning to the Conduct of the 


Crimes are always greater than the 
Crimes of other Men. Zam, the laſt 


2 of the Family of Cheu, ſays 
Confucius 


bo 
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Confucius on this occaſion, had a very 
ery (irregular Conduct. But how irregular 
en- ſbever his Conduct was, the Diſorders 
thy Yo! this Emperor were only the Diſor- 
A eers of his Age. Nevertheleſs, when 
tony Debauch d, Criminal, and Infa- 
nous Action is mention d, they ſay it 
is, The Crime of Zam. The Reaſon 
Lebereof ! is this, Zam was Wicked and 
don: In Emperor. 
Confucius relates an infigiy bmber 
> Jof other Things of this Nature, which 
concern the Conduct of all ſorts of 
Men ; but moſt of the Things that he 
lays, or which his Diſciples do ſay, are 
Pentences and Maxims, as we have al- 
Leady declar d, the moſt conſiderable 
0 which are theſe that follow. N 


MA XIMS. 
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. to . as Wiſe, Y bs 
never diſcourage thy ſelf, how! - Ta 
1 ſoe ver it may be: if thouThfor h 
canſt arrive at thine end, the PleaſureYizwr 
you will Enjoy will Recompence al thy to ke 
| Pains. 297 


| | 


in, KT 
8 When thon 1 for others, dol ke th 
it with the ſame Zeal as if! it were for ſed to 


thy ſelf. SY 
III. | 
Virtue which i is not de with 
Gravity, gains no repute among 
Men. 

8 IV. 


Always remember thou art a Man; 
that human Nature is Frail and that 
thou mayſt eaſily fall, and thou ſhalt 
never fall. But, if happening to for, 
get what thou art, thou chanceſt th 


fal 
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= [5 be not diſcourag'd ; , remember | 


— I ihat thou mayſt riſe again; that tis 


in thy Power to break the Bands 


Yi ſubdue the Obſtacles which hin- 
I ber thee from walking f in the Paths of 
17 Virtue: E LOT 2961S; 
and V. 


how Take heed that thy Promiſes be Juſt 
thouYfor having once promis d, it is not 
aureYlawful to Retract; we ought always 


IthyFto keep our Promiſe. 18 
„ Vi. 


5 When chow doſt Homage t. to any one; | 
„ dof ke that thy Submiſſions be proportion- 


Fed to the Homage thou oweſt him: 


: ere f is Nrw and Hy poerific, 
. VII. 


| Find therein. 2 * Eat to inoreaſe thy 
VIII. 


aste to bude thy Thoughts: ; If 
ly Thoughts are not ill, neither will 


TE which joyn thee to thine Offence, and 


Arhere is Stupidity and Pride in do- 
log too little; but in over acting it 


Eat not hs the Pleaſure thou mayſt | 


strength; Eat to preſerve the Life 
wich thou haſt receiv d from Heaven. 5 


May Actions be ſo. K XI. 
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155 ob ic 4 1 

The wise lan has; an Tafinky. of N. 
Pleafures ; for Virtue has its Delights I conc 
in the midſt of the eee that 4 at: his [ 
whs Wo: iv. 251551 thing 
X. him. 

5 He that i in his Studies wholly cork 3: 
himſelf to Labour and Exerciſe, and W] 
neglects Meditation, loſes his time: I dy to 
And he that only applies himſelf to Me: Yit by 
ditation, and neglects Labour and Ex- I thou 
erciſe, does only wander and loſe him. done, 
ſelf. The firſt can never know any I but tl. 
thing exactly, his Lights will be al-Jrice, 
Pays intermixt with Doubts and Ob- ft. 
ſeurities; and the laſt will only purſue] 
Shadows; his Knowledge will never Po! 
be certain, zit will never be ſolid. La- Ivils 
bour, but ſlight not Meditation : Me:oly | 
| , but fight lot Labour. leer w. 
M noms tute NI. di 50} 306 : them 
124 Prince: ought to;puniſh Vice, ile the be 
* leſk he ſeem to maintain it -: But whi 
Fer he ought to keep his People in their lis Sp 
Duty, rather by the Effects of Clemen-Mothin 
Wen. Mendccs.indPuaiſhments, lifes x 
72113420 tis 200 918 1 alice o 
3 I. Nexeiſſe exp 
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XII. 
Never ſlacken Fidelity to thy Prince; # 
conceal nothing from him which it is 
at If his Intereſt to know ; and think no: |} 
I thing difficult, when it tends to * 
I him. 5 

lies F 00% XIII. 
and When we cannot apply any Reme- 
me: dy to an Evil, tis in vain to ſeek it. 
Me- If by the Advices and Nemonſtrances, 
Ex · N thou couldſt undo, what is already 
him. done, thy Silence would be Criminal; 
any but there is wothing colder than Ad- 
> al-Yrice, by which 1 it is ner to pro- : 


„It. e af 
he. XIV. 

er e aſl Human Miſeric are 

| ils inrhemſelves, but the Wicked 
Folly reſent them. Tis a Burden un- 
Peer which they groan, and which makes 

| Item ar laſt to (ink; they even diſtaſte 

, for ſſe beſt Kortune. Tis the Wiſe-Man on- 

But iy who is always pleas d : Virtue renders 

iris Spirit quiet: Nothing troubles him 
Pathingdiſquiets him, becauſe he pra- 

„ Niſes not Virtue for 2 Reward. The Pra- | 
Nice of Virtue is the ſole Recompence 

cover e expects. e, = 


= all Men: But if theſe Good Things à. 
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„ XV. EY not 
It is only the Good Man, who Gn him 
| make a right choice ; who can, either ¶ man 
love or hate with h Reaſon, or as need F hou! 
5 requires. [T3 „„ 
He that ap plies himſelf to Virtue, I dcov 
and ſtrongly addicts himſelf thereto, keep 
never commits any thing unbecoming 
2 Man, nor contrary to Right Rea- | Te; 
fon. - Wo 4 his ut 
| 5 XVII. e tue. 
Riches and Honours are Good ; The thou 
deſire. of poſſeſſing them is Natural to Day. 
gree not with Virtue, the Wiſe Man 48155 
ought to contemn, and generouſſy to 
tenounce them. On the contrary, Fo- 
verty and Ignominy are Evils; Man 
Naturally avoids them: If theſe: Evil f 
attack ths Wife Man, it is lawful for 
him to rid Himlelt from them, but it 
8 15 not lawfulto de! it oy a Crime, N 
never 28 nt ſaw: 2 Man hae: was 
happy. in his Virtue, or afflicted with 
his is Deſects and — i 1 an 
"nol N 
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Jaot ſurpriz d, becauſe I would have 
n him that delights i in Virtue, to find ſo 
er many Charms therein, that for it he 
ed I ſhould contemn the Pleaſures of the 
World: And on the contrary, that he 
who hates Vice, ſhould find it fo hi- 
I dcous, that he ſhould uſe all ways to 
J keep himſelf from falling therein, 
| 7 8 
A It is not eredible that he who uſes 
is utmoſt Endeavours to acquire Vir- 
uwe, - ſhould not obtain it at laſt, al- 
he though he ſhould labour but one ſingle 
te Day. I never yet ſaw a Man that 
| N 4 wanted ſtrength for this purpoſe. 


1 He chat in the Morning hath heard 
the Voice of Virtue, may die at Night. 
Irnis Man will not repent of living, 
ind Peath will not be any pain unto = 


im. 

3 XXI. 
ne that ſeeks Pride in his Habits, 
©.»Mind loves not Frugality, is not diſpo- 
= kd for the - Study of Wiſdom ; thou 
15 wghteſt not even to hold Correſpon. 


IT him. * 3 Il. 
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NXXII. 

Afflict not thy ſelf for that thou art 
not promoted to Grandeur and Publick 
Dignities; rather grieve for that thou 
are not, perhaps, adorn'd; with thoſe 
Virtues that might render; the de 
of being advancd:. 4 54 
| XXIII. Juin Fo re | 
The Good Man ae IR bimſell on- 
. ly with Virtue, the Wicked -: only | 

with his Riches. The firſt continually | 
thinks upon the Good andlIntereſt of the 
State ; but the laſt has other Cares, he | 
only thinks on what concerns himſelf 
XXIV. | 3% Fs : . 
Do unto another as you wouldl: * 

be dealt with thy ſelf - . Thou only | 
needeſt this Law alone; tis the Foun- | 
dation and Principle of all the reſt, | 
5 „ - © ATINET i 
The Wiſe Man has no ſooner caſt 15 | 
Eyes upon a good Man, but he endea- | 
vours to imitate his Virtue: But the 
fame Wiſe Man has no ſooner xt bis 
Sight upon a Man given up to his Vices, 
but miſtruſting himſelf, interrogates 
himſelf in a trembling manner, if he 
be not like that Mann. 


VI. 


LY % 
4 . 


4 ; Chineſe Phiſh, 1 119 


| iI VI. | 
art 50 405000 i is oblig d to ſerve nd obey 
ck | his Father. Parents have their Fai- 
ou Þ lures- A Child is oblig'd to acquaine 
oſe N them therewith, but he ought to do it 
hy JI vith Moderation and Prudence - And 


Ti whatever Precautions he takes, he 
always meets with oppoſition, he ought 


on- I to reſt a while, but never deſiſt. Coun- 
aly Is given to Parents do frequently 
ly draw Puniſhments and Severities upon 
the the Child; but on this account he 
he ought to ſuffer, not to murmur, 
ll. XXVII, - 
= 7 The Wiſe Man never haſtens, neither 
dſt f in his Studies, nor his Words; - he 
nly is ſometimes as it were Mute; but 
hen it concerns him to act, and pra- 
I Aiſe Virtue, be, as I may fay, preci- = 
0 pitates all. 
his 0 XXVIII. : 
ea | The truly ' Wiſe Man Speaks little, 
the Ile is little Floquent. Hee not, that 
his — 8 Ca” be of yery Tete ule to 


HR xXxXIx. 
A ans Experience is eie to 
R 4 know 


"M20, 
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know the Heart of Man. I imagin d- 


when I was young, that all Men were 
| Sincere; that they always Practisd 

What they ſaid; in a word that their 
Mc-ocuth always agreed with their Heart: 

But now that I behold Things with an- 
other Eye, I am convinc'd that I was 
miſtaken. At preſent I hear what Men 
ſay, but never rely thereon. I will 
examine wherher their Words are a- I mak 
I Sear! 
EA 
om of Ci there was for- | 
King, | 
Another Przfect of the ſame Kingdom, | 
with horrour the Crime of 


greeable | to their Actions. 


1 
10 the wad 


merly a Prezfe& that flew his 


beholding 
this Parricide, 


. #qther Kingdom, 


3 to their Maſter's Intereſt. This, 


faith he, ſhall not be the place of mine 


5 abode, I will elſewhere ſeek a Retreat, 
But always meeting with Men like to 
a Feen Ve Who by bis 
Ja a Crime 


vitted hi nity, |. 
forſook his W * and FE 1 
This Wiſe Miniſter 
was not ſo happy as to find at firſt what 
he ſought after; in this new Kingdom 
he only found wicked Miniſters, little 


| Crim 


Cour 
he W 
If the 
cern! 
tellin 
Praif 
kablt 
that 


ſides 
was 
way; 
ware 


a Chineſe Philoſopher. 1 21 


crime had forc'd him to abandon his, 
Country, Dignity, and all his Eſtate. 8 
ke went through the whole Earth. 


If thou demandeſt my Thoughts con- 


cerning ſuch a Man, I cannot refuſe 
telling you, 


This is the Judgment 


I Searchers of Hearts, and as it is pro- 


perly in the Heart, that true Virtue re- 


re fides, I know not whether his Virtue 


was a true Virtue; we ought not al- 


ways to Judge of Men by Ree out · 
| ward Actions. 


NXK1- 
I know a 1 who paſſes for Sin- 


cere in the Peoples Mind, who was 
asked for ſomething that he had not. 
perhaps, that he 1 in- 


Thou imagineſt, 
geniouſly Confeſs'd, that it was not in 


his Power to grant what was ask d of 
him. He ought to do it, if his Since- 
rity had anſwer d the report it had a- 
mongſt the People : But behold how 
He went directly to a 


* 


Bo! ny it. 


that he deſerves great 
J Praiſes, and that he had a very remar- 
I kable Virtue. 
that every Rational Man qught to 
make thereof. But as we are not the 


* 1 1 K 


——— — e b 


— — 


— 
— been 
— 
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Neighbours Houſe ; lie borrow'd' of 
him what was requeſted of himſelf, and 
_ afterwards gave it him. I cannot 


convince. my ſelf that this Man can 
: be Sincere. 9 534 


XXXII. 8 
- Refuſe not what is given thee by 
thy Prince, what Riches ſoever thou 


: poſſeſſelt. be oj thy he Ro gt to 


the Poor. NT 
XXXIII. 


The defects of Parents ought not to 4 
be imputed to their Children, Becauſe 
by his Crimes, | 


that 4 Father ſhall, 


render himſelf. unworthy of being pro» | 4 
moted to Honour, the Son ought not ; 


to be excluded, 


well as the Sons of the Nobles, if he 
has the Qualifications neceſſary. Our 
Fathers heretofore Sacrific'd Victims 
only of a certain Colour, and 
upon theſe Colours according to the 
Will of thoſe that ſat upon the Throne, 

| Under 


if he renders not him» 0 
ſelf unworthy. Becauſe that if a Son 
 fhall be of an obſcure Birth, his Birth I! 

ought not to be his Crime, he ought | 
to called to great Employments, as 


pitch'd | 


a Chineſe e Philoſopher, 3 12 3 


vader the Reign of one of our Empe- 
tors, the Red Colour was in Vogue. 
Think you, that the Dieties, to which 
our Fathers Saerific'd under his Em- 

perors Reign, would reject a Red Bull, 
becaule it came from a Cow of another | 


Colour. 
5 XXXIV. 
Preſer Poverty and Baniſhment to 
the moſt Eminent Offices of State, 
when it is a wicked Man that offers 
them, and would conſtrain thee to ac- 


cept them. KT 
5 XXxXV· e 
The Way that leads to Virtue is long, 


but i it is thy Duty to finiſh this long 
| Race. Allege not for thy excuſe, that 
thou haſt not 'Strength enough ; 


that 
Difficulties diſcourage thee, and that 

thou ſhalt be at laſt forc'd to ſtop in the 

midſt of the Courſe. Thou knoweſt 
nothing, begin to run: Tis a ſign thou 
baſt not as yet begun, thou Oe not : 

uſe this Language. 5 

XXXVI. 25 

i is not enough to know Virtue, it 

is 5 neceſſary to loye 1 it; but it is not ſuf» 

ficient 


. I PETER —— 
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ficient to love i it, it is neceſſary to bos 


ſels it. 
XXXVII. 


He PRs perſecutes a Good Man, 


makes War againſt Heaven: Heaven 


ereated Virtue, and protects it; he 


that perſecutes it, perſecutes Heaven, 
. XXXVIII. 
A Magiſtrate ought to honour his 


Father and Mother; he ought never to 


faulter in this juſl Duty ; - his Example 
_ eught to Inſtruct the People. He ought 


not to contemn old Perſons, nor Per. 
ſons of Merit: The People may imi. 


tate . 
XXXIX. 


A Child ought to be under a conti - 
nual apprehenſion of doing ſomething | 
that may diſpleaſe his Father; this Fear 
ought always to poſſeſs him. In a; 
Word, he ought to act, in whatever 


he undertakes, with ſo much pre- 


caution, that he may neyer offend him, 


or afflict him. 
NI. 
Greatneſs of Spirit, power and per- 


NVETIOGS, ought to be the Portion 8 
the 


og 


the Wiſe. The Burden whetewith 
he is loaded 18 e his SO + is : 


The Wiz Man never ifs withour 
Counſel. He ſometimes conſults, in 
the moſt important affairs, even the 
leaſt intelligent Perſons, Men that 
bave the leaſt Spirit, and the leaſt Ex- 
periences When Counſels are good, 
we ought not to eee from whence | 
they come. | 


XLII. 1 25 
ade Vanity and Pride. Althou gr 
thou hadſt all the Prudence and Abi 
ty of the Ancients, if thou haſt not 
Humility, thou haſt nothing, thou art 
even the Man of the World that de- 
ſerves to be contemned. 11 8 
7ͤ ĩ»v 6515 
Learn what thou know'ſt alrcady; 
as if thou hadſt never learn'd it - 
Things are never. ſo well known but 
ne may forget then. 
n XLIV. 
.Oinaothing chat is n Fa 
though thou ond | have Art- enough 
0 10 


— 
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to make thine Action approved : Thou 


mayſt eaſily deceive the Eyes of Man, 
but thou canſt never deceive Heaven, 
its Eyes are too penetrative and clear, 

00020505 LW: 

21 Never ne Friendſhip with 4 

Man that is not better than my ſelf, - 

50 8 18 N XLVI. J. . 

1 The Wiſe Man bluſhes at his raults, 

85 but i not aſhamed to amend them. 
2981 XLVII. inn 
He that lives without E Envy. and Co: 
vetouſnefs may aſpire at every thing. 

1 XLVIII. 


- Would thaw: learn to de well; | 


Learn firſt to live well. 
38 71 NIIX⸗ 


A Miniſter of State never ought” t to 


ferve his Prince-in his Extravagancies 
and Injuſtice. He-ought rather to re- 


: by 'baſe and criminal Actions. 

| 0 Ae F 3 &@ 0351 
x SHR ceaſes * 4 Virtus, woll 
ofthe Great ones are fallen therefrom. 
But if thou demandeſt what muſt be 
. to recover this Virtue- "ow 
er, 


nounce his Office, than to tarniſh! it 


er; 


— 


— - ©. © - 9 
—— — —— peer ptr — — 9. — — — K oo - abs 8 


a Chineſe Philſopher, 1 


coat, That it is neceſſary to conquer 
thy; ſelf, If all Mortals could, in one 
Day, gain over themſelves. chis happy 
Victory, the whole Univerſe would, 
from this very Day, re:aflume a now 
Form ; we ſhould all be perfect, we 
hould all be innocent. Tis true, the 
Victory is Difficult, but it is not im- 

poſfible; for in ſhort, to conquer thy 
1 is only to do what is agreeable to 
Reaſon. Turn away thine Eyes, ſtop 
thine Ears, put a Bridle upon thy 
Tongue, and rather remain in an Eter- 
nal Inaction, than to . employ thine 
Eyes in beholding Sights where Reas 
lon is ſtifled; than to give Attention 
chereunto, or to Diſcourſe ' thereon. 


| Behold how thou mayſt overcome 


The mau depends on thy ſelf alone. 
MW 1 LI. 

Deſire not this Death of thine nene 
thou wouldftdefire it in Vain; his Life 


8 in the Hands Heaven. 120 300 
0 1 11 HR II. | 
4 "It is eaſie to ohey the Wiſe, he com- 


mands nothing impoſſible; but it is 
hard to divert kum therefrom ! That 
HN which 


—— — — 
——— 4 ho — et — : * 


* 
—— —̃ ¶ ec — — —ꝓ — — 2 . > RES * Sr 
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which often times Rejoyces others we 
makes him to Sigh, and forces Tor- 
rents of Tears from is oye. * 
„ Acknewhidae thy Benefits by the 
return of other Benefits, but 1 never 
Revenge injuries. Fon 
e | Tor nuy 

In what part of the World ſocevee| 
thou art fore d to f pend thy Life, cor- | * 

reſpond with the Wiſe, allociate with | ag: 

the bel Men. 4 12 


To Sin and not to o Repent, is pro. IL 
perly to Sin. 0 Ji 


: LVL q 
Tis ood to alt ſometimes; to give 1 
thy Mind to Meditation, and to the 1 
Study of Virtue. The Wiſe Man is 
taken up with other Cares, than with 
the continual Cares of his Nouriſh- 
ment. The beſt cultivated Earth fru- 
ſtrates the hopes of the Labourer, when engl 
the Seaſons are Irregular : All the Rules — 
of Husbandry could not ſecure hin 
from Death, in the time of a hard ra- 
mine; but Virtue 1 is never fruitleſs; wal ; 


* W 

432 LVU. a1 t 
Tbe wiks Mon muſt "RNs ts Shack 

the Heart of Man, bo the end that ta- 

I king every one according to his own | 

the inclination; he may not labour in Vain, 
ver when he ſnall difecurſe to hum of Vir- 

tue. All Men ought not to be inſtr 

ted aſter the (ame way. There are 
divers Paths that lead to Virtue, the 

Wile Neger f not e 5 


vith iD 25 4 
againft uhy 


_ wet n 


, _ 
[ 4 


:Conban'N he a0 Day 
Vers; and * thy Cares and Vigi- 
pro. bange, cheug the Viaory-over thy 
_ 7 Aron ave ogra of 
I others, but attack them not before this 
5 be done: There is nothing more Ridi- 
J cutous than 0 domplain of others de- 
is , STE ine. vet 
ch 3 Pr £9,” 16] 9110 2 
The good Man Sins: ſdmetimes; 
I Weaknes, is Natural to him: But he 
aughe to wach ſo diligendly: ouer Hitn- 
et chat he never falb ver ine dh 
— 13 1 
LX. | i 11 iF 
4 Fa have three Friends that are TY 
A L ful 
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ful to us, a Sincere Friend, a Faithful | 
Friend, a Friend that Hears every ß 
Thing, that Examines what is told him, ; 
aud that Speaks little: but we have bo 
three alſo whoſe. Friendſhip is pernici- | che 
ous, a Hypocrite, a Fre _ all 
18 ent Talker. 2 aue, | 1 F 
LXI. 


n Be Thi 1 himſelf to Viet 

= has three: Enemies to conflict, which 

he muſt ſubdue, Incontinence when he 

is as yet in the vigour of his Age, and 

che Blood boils in his Veins;; Conteſts 

and Diſputes when: he is arriv'd ati a 
mature Ae a a Covetoulneſs eum M 

| is ald. 15 10815 171 2191150 ple 

ALIKE... 3-4 bo 50 

HAdbedkbo are: three Things that. the 

Wie Man ought: to: — the 

Laws of 3 Great Men, an d the 

LXIII. $f il of on] 

"oi may. rom an "PEA for an 

Enemy my, without. deſuing Revenge: 

The Motions of Nature are not always 


=. CO l 

1 NI 1 1181 Tad 20 
LXIV. 
. 


uy cet fare. | 43 r 
ful WU a. INI. A | 
ery iel a Flatterer, a Mi eres 6 


im, in kis Diſcourſes, and who every where 
ave boaſts of his Eloquence. This is not 
Fran Character of true e Virtue, | 1 

d 2 Oz 20 « ! as unge N 
21 | ary | DOTY 


wie Man. Great Difcoutfes, Efibo- | 
of Eldquerice, 


täte Difeourles, pieces 


10 15 5 to be a Language unknown to 
he m, his Actions c ght to be his Lan- 
ar 3 As for me, 1 would never 
ells eak more, Heaven yo but what 
at: 4 Lag 8 does it uſe, te preach to 
n he | Men? at there, 15 a Soveraign Princi- 
5140 ple from w. ce all thing s de pend ; Aa 
5 90 SoveraigitP rinciple which ma them 
the to Act and Move. "Its Motion is By 
-the Lang ape, it reduces the Seaſc 
the J their Time, it agitates Nature, it | 


makes it ä hn We is Elo 
20 quent. 8 
"LXVE, 7 

Me Wie Vit ought Th Rad 

{orts of Men, He ought to hate thoſe 

1 val! 4 the err 1 7 0 . 

take t in dileburſing therein. 

. i LS: > 


Leer 
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He ought to haze thoſe that bing a a: 
darn'd. only with very mean 
d. Who being noreover. , a Bo 
bo th, doxevile ang tetnerariouſſ mur- 
mur N fe Dat, 4 Ae * 


ä _ 
Jt. is — are 2 FW with 
he.Papy 
175 lar . an 0 L a ae eee 
In =D Wat: 1 5 
Bad becayſe f Wee HE 


we draw their; Averſ ion UÞva; * Hern 


to, been a Slave toe 
bits 40 1 44095 


perevere 570 rs 1080 Death, g 


other. Death, an ed ebe 1 
. 
d to - rover 
tho | all the Mn « of the Earth are thy: Bs: 
Oo threng, why, then 
da. for one; ata. time when; WA0F dibers 
remain aug? Ua to 360 no Yb 


9 5i{ly fie 2930162. 1 


I I ual e N 
13) (175 Law $.of Heavens 4 REV 
with] this Light.:. It is trug, 


of Man being IE and 


mann e wholly 


©. Maps 2XPeble 


5 . The 


chief m— 777 
nighted, hen never ſo little neglected, 


18 NV 124 229801 _ 
ke that, js, Arie det the Forieuk 
Year of His Age, and.yhohes,! hither- 


ne Criminal Ha- 


ſubdue it. 
I holdjþis ady, in he Wh 


ones Error 


thou Weg 


ing, it is ſomepimes gopered over 1585 2 


ences 


234 Thi 
endes ir himfelf; for he may fall into fiere 


(Mall | 
fences : Yet tho Wiſs Man cannot be blie 


Her e NN 
i Wis very 


= Riel withoy 
therhſelves 
2 


dy only out of Vanity, are pals 
Learned in the 


vere * ditt it by 


by 3 of Cohfeius, $ 


Leros, and dankt, fen Of. love 


Virttots;'white he is in this State; "7 
wo beo Oeger. 1 
I. e. 8 900 ot 
difficult, Wken Poor, not l tred 
40 Hate Pocerey? But it fs belle to Real 
10S 000 SS BY 

£ EXXII. 1 C 

10 The SH gf ihe firſt Agel apple who 
$40" Leafning and Know- [with 
— e; only for Hlierifelves; that is to who 
F Ss 'This was all turn. 


rt Pralle they Azpeckec tent their [thy k 
re Uo r4tions?® But Men] 
prxſeiit ds St keel Pralle, they ſtu- He 


Jor Ito an 
f Meg. his en 


1 E : 10 21 ala 810787 oi 1 | Wiſe ] 


win rh tis lof the 


5 80 ts in hi Hef? Bur the Fool avoid Know 


jo hin elf, keks it in all others beides upon 


Hier.“ Der Jas“ 1199 ne rer h 


1 18 vv, mol 21 41 ame { 
Arbe Wiſe Mat U ben 0 
t nt to be 


ferce 


hens and unttactable He ought” 

love Society We avoid mm Attn 
10 85 | 9103 

ILXxV. 51531 vo 

63" Thel Lada or Hatred ofPeople, ks 

on not to be the Rule of thy Love or Ha. 


not red eee "WI TT. 0 


. Friendſhip with a. Mair 
plied whoſe Heart is upright and ſincere ; 
a0 w. with a Man- that loves to learn, and 
toll who can teach thee ſomerhing, in his 
Other Men are e 1 


ac all turn. 
thei x6 Friendſhip. STUNTS 
IXXVII. . 


Th 


4 his of the Sun, they come to every ones 


void: Knowledge. the Wiſe .Man ought 
ſide upon this account to. endeivour to co- 
rer himſelf with a Cloud. I fay the 


Ame thing of Princes. 
1 75 LXXVIII. 


xe Vir due 


5 A dhineſe Phioſopber) r : 
- 10 


He that; hes Faults, 144 Aver oe 7 
> for to amend them, ought at leaſt to do 
his endeavour to conceal them. The 
Wiſe Man's Defects are like the Eclipſes 


to bel} Readily —— thy Country when 
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ow. inchete — Vice en 
ig d. Rui thou deſignoſt nor to 
renounce the Maxims of the Age, in 
thy retreat and ezile, remain in thy 
miſerable: Gdintty; far Nr nas 
ſhdpldft thou Rave it 2 | 
| 915 * e LKNIX. ID 4 | 15 
When. thy Country's ones, is can- 
. cern d, rand ed rarer ks 
ei 1101320914 1 1 
T = 60 0 IXX K. BSE 
- Hegyon hartens nos the ike of Man, 
tis Man that daes it by his awn Crimes. 


Thon mayſt aveid the Calamities that 
come from Heaven, but thou eanſt ne- 


| ver eſcape thoſꝭ Which thou draweſt 
Den ehh elt by 1.2 rims. 
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